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The Pele Towers of Wortbumberland. 


BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES. 


LIKE the round towers of Ireland or the Martello towers on the south 
coast, the Pele towers are the one distinctive architectural feature of the 
county of Northumberland. Widely scattered and thickly strewn 
over its whole area, and forming an equally distinctive feature in the 
architecture of the Scotch border, as well as extending into the 
adjoining counties of Cumberland and Durham ; their number is so 
great that no list of them has ever been attempted, and no 
single inquirer has ever seen probably one-tenth part of those in 
Northumberland alone. In fact, almost every farmhouse in the 
county would have to be visited before it could be said that all the 
peles had been noted. The nature of their sites is extremely 
diversified, and unlike the castle or the abbey, they may be said to 
frequent both town and country, both hill and valley, both the high 
and almost inaccessible rocks, and the broad expanse of the green 
meadows. Sometimes keeping company with the ivy-covered church 
tower when they were the houses of the “‘ parsons,” as at Whalton 
or Embleton, or majestically towering above and looking down upon 
both church and village, as at Elsdon and Whitton, or standing alone 
on a rough crag like Duddo and Staward, or pleasantly placed in the 
green meadows like Bitchfield, Hepple, or Cocklaw. They are also 
to be found in every possible stage of decay from being all but perfect 
down toa mere outline of foundations in the grass ; and in every stage of 
social position from being still the dwelling of the country gentleman 
or the rector, like Belsay Halton and Chipchase, or Elsdon and 
Whitton, to being an occasional shelter for cattle and swine, like 
Crawley, Hepple or Welton. 

The history of the county of Northumberland, from the time of 
the Norman conquest to the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland, is one of continual strife. William having failed to subdue 
the north, sent Robert Cumin, in 1069, to effect its submission. He 
never got further than Durham, where he was murdered by the 
people, as Walcher, the first Norman Bishop of Durham, was soon 
afterwards murdered at Gateshead. William revenged himself by 
harrying the whole district with fire and sword, so that the inhabitants 
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fled, and the country was left waste. The land was subsequently 
parcelled out among the Norman barons, who founded the great 
families whose names are so familiar in the history of the county, and 
before another century ended there had grown up round them a large 
number of lesser nobility, sub-feudatories, who were great men in 
their own way, and were possessed of considerable estates. Under 
these again were the smaller gentry, and then the yeomen farmers, 
who divided their time between growing corn and herding cattle and 
sheep, and fighting their neighbours the Scots. In more favoured 
parts of England it was the exception for the lesser nobility, gentry, 
and yeomen, to live in houses that were in any way fortified, or could 
be called in any sense of the term castles. In such parts there are 
numerous examples of houses of the twelfth and later centuries, 
which, though strongly built, are not defended by either crenellations 
or earthworks, and some of those in towns do not differ greatly from 
the dwellings of a time when comfort was studied in every detail of 
arrangement and construction. But it was not so in Northumberland. 
Here, every man who had anything to keep was compelled often to 
hold it by the force of arms, and was moreover, as often as not, 
obliged to make a raid on his neighbours in order to retrieve his 
heavy losses. As one stole so the other stole, out of pure self-defence. 
A stronghold of some sort was therefore a sine gud non to all who 
had lands or property. As the result of such a social condition we 
find that during the reign of Edward II. the whole county was 
studded with small castles and towers to which the name of fe/e has 
been applied from early times, and still survives locally. The Latin 
form was fi/um, and the word appears to have had its origin in the 
Celtic word #//, applied to the stone forts on mounds, which in Scot- 
land are termed drochs. Subsequently the term was somewhat loosely 
applied to any small castle or fortification of stone in the form ofa 
tower ; but it appears quite clear that it refers rather to the castle or 
tower in the sense of its defensive rather than its domestic qualities. 
It was not applied to manor houses, even though they were fortified, 
such as Aydon, but to the self-contained tower generally standing 
within a walled enclosure called a barmkyn. ’ 
It is not at all certain when the pele tower, as a distinct form 

began its existence in Northumberland. I have not met witha single 
one, or even a portion of one, which could confidently be dated much 
earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century. A large number 
have, of course, been totally destroyed, and many others subsequently 
altered, and their earlier details removed. ‘The licenses to crenellate 
for the county begin with Tarset, dated December 5, 1267. This 
building has disappeared all but the foundations. The licence, 
however, mentions the camera of Adam de Gesemuth, at Heaton. 
This latter building, known as “‘ King John’s Palace,” may be classed 
among the pele towers, and fortunately a considerable portion of 
it remains. (Plate I.) On its south side is a semi-circular arched 
doorway of fair size, which has clearly been protected by a projecting 
porch of timber and approached by a flight of stone steps. The door- 
way, as in many other cases, being on the first floor, a custom which 
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was continued to the very last, even in the farmhouses erected long 
after the Union ; it would seem from the surviving traditions, or the 
mere force of custom. But it was the fourteenth century that pro- 
duced the great majority of the peles, and the continual war with 
Scotland during the reigns of the first three Edwards made them 
especially necessary to those living on the border. 

A pele may be generally described as a rectangular tower measuring 
about thirty by forty feet on the ground, and about fifty feet in 
height. One of the better class was divided into four floors. The 
ground floor was invariably vaulted with stone, and sometimes the 
first floor was also provided with a similar vault, as at Whitton. The 
vault is usually a plain barrel vault, pointed, semi-circular, or segmental 
as the case may be, but it is sometimes furnished with ribs, or even 
groined with moulded ribs, as at Edlingham. The vault or ground 
story was almost always used as a store, or a prison, and served for 
housing a certain number of cattle in case of a sudden surprise. It 
would hold from twenty to fifty head of cattle, according to its size 
or the extent to which they were crowded. In some cases the ground 
floor was the main hall of the tower, and in such instances the stores 
and cattle must have been provided for in some subordinate erection 
within the protection of the barmkyn. The entrance doorway is 
variously placed, frequently it was gained by an external stair of 
stone or wood, but sometimes it leads direct into the area of the 
vault, which has a stair leading from it to the upper floor. This stair 
is either a straight flight of steps in the thickness of the wall, ora 
newel, or winding stair, in an angle of the building. The vault is 
usually left in total darkness, not having even a single slit to light it, 
so that it could only be seen into when the door was open. The 
first floor was the best room of the house, and was formed with 
windows large enough to make it fairly light. The fireplace generally 
occupied the centre of one of the longer sides. It was provided with 
a tapering hood resting on a mantel beam, which was supported on 
corbels or pillars, and upon this feature was concentrated the only 
ornamental or carved detail to be found in the interior. At Edling- 
ham is a fine specimen of a joggled stone mantel beam, but many of 
the better specimens of fireplaces have been totally destroyed. A 
small locker or cupboard at the side of the fire-place was a common 
feature. There are good examples at Cartington Castle, near Roth- 
bury, and Dawden Tower, near Seaham Harbour. Other lockers 
were made in the walls of the room, and with the wall passages and 
latrines, constituted the whole of the architectural arrangements. The 
upper floors were often a mere repetition of the main floor, but with 
smaller windows and fireplaces. The tops of the walls and battle- 
ments, where they remain, are often the most interesting portions of 
the buildings, for here we see their military character best exem- 
plified. A parapet of some form was the rule. This might be low 
and plain, and incapable of effectually shielding anyone behind it, or 
more often high and formed into merlons and crenells, so that an 
attack could be effectually resisted. A conspicuous feature of some 
towers is the series of stone spouts at the level of the cornice. These 
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project boldly from the wall, and are placed very near together, and 
give a singularly bristling effect to the parapets. The angle turrets or 
bartizans are generally circular in form, and originate just below 
the cornice, where they are corbelled out in various ways. There 
are good examples at Bitchfield, Cockle Park, Featherstone, 
Chipchase, and Halton. At Chipchase the cornices and 
portions of the original cappings of the turrets remain. 
‘There are good turrets to re-entering angles at Dilston and Duddo. 
Machicolations were formed by placing the parapet on the outer ends 
of a series of stone corbels projecting from the level of the parapet gang- 
way. ‘The spaces between the corbels in one direction, and between 
the inner face of the parapet and the outer face of the wall the other 
way, were open squares through which anything could be shot or 
thrown on those below. ‘The machicolations on the pele towers are 
generally confined to short lengths midway between the angles on 
one or more sides, but at Chipchase and the ‘‘ Manor Office,” 
Hexham, they are continued all round, and at Corbridge are confined 
to the angles. Carving and sculpture is of course out of place in a 
building in a rough country to be used for defence, but there are fine 
coats of arms on the outsides of Cockle Park, Elsdon, and Whitton 
Towers, and at Heaforlaw is a panel bearing the Percy badges. 

‘The normal type of pele tower underwent little or no change except 
in the character of its minor details, which were altered to suit the 
style of architecture in vogue, from the thirteenth until the sixteenth 
century. At that time there is evidence in some of the examples 
of a desire to throw off the straitened proportions of the square 
tower and to erect more complicated buildings, which should afford 
better accommodation to both man and beast. Such a building 
is Williemontswyke, in South Tynedale. Here we find a large 
area defended by a strong gateway, and two other towers. Within 
the area are a number of contemporary buildings, intended both for 
residential and agricultural purposes. 

The union of the crowns in 1603 did not at once effect a change 
in the dwellings of the Northumberland yeoman. Some of the larger 
houses were soon afterwards added to and in other respects modern- 
ized, and in many cases the old tower was pulled down to make 
way or to afford material for the new buildings. Instances of this 
may be seen at Bitchfield, Belsay, Welton, Halton, Cockle Park, &c. 
All these date from about the first twenty years after the union. 

In the fifteenth century the term “ bastle” began to be used to signify 
the fortified house of the yeoman or the farmer dwelling in the region 
of the borders. ‘This word was obtained from the French word 
bastide or bastile, used to designate any isolated tower of defence, 
fortress, or strength. The bastle house in Northumberland was as 
peculiar to the district, amongst houses, as the pele tower was 
amongst castles. It was distinct from the pele proper in its character 
and arrangement, and was also distinct from the later fortifiéd manor 
house, such as Williemontswyke. In fact, in general outline it 
differed little from the ordinary farm house, except that it was of 
greater strength and was lofty in proportion to its width. This latter 
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peculiarity was owing to the dwelling-house proper being placed 
above the stables and cow-byres, so that the family and their live 
stock occupied one and the same building. In all but a few earlier 
examples the stone vault to the ground story is exchanged for a 
timber floor resting on huge oak beams, generally quite rough and 
undressed. On these beams the jambs of the fireplaces rested, and 
sometimes they even supported a floor of stone flags. To the upper 
rooms the windows were of fair size, and were often divided by stone 
mullions into two or three lights. The roof was of high pitch when 
thatched, as it often was, with ling, or lower when covered with stone 
shingles, locally termed “ grey slates.” 


Pere House ar Mecxrioce 


€ Cmooces, DEL” 


PELE HOUSE AT MELKRIDGE, 


Of such a house the one in the village of Melkridge, in South 
Tynedale, is an excellent example. It will be seen that it is provided 
with a turret at one end, which at first sight looks like a chimney, 
but it is really a place where two or three men could stand and 
defend the house against an attack, as it is furnished with 
machicolations below and a crenellated parapet above, and exhibits 
an interesting survival of the more elaborate defences of the earlier 
pele towers. ‘The cable moulding, so common in Scotland during 
the sixteenth century, but rare in England, is used to ornament the 
slabs forming the tabling of both gables and turret. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that the farmhouse on this 
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plan died out. At the village of Chesterwood, near Hexham, are 
several examples of a surprisingly recent period, and these retain-all 
the characteristics of the original bastle houses, except the absence of 
any defensive arrangements. 

I will now describe in a detailed manner two pele towers 
which may be taken as being generally typical of the majority of 
those in the county at the time when they were erected. These are 
the Vicar’s pele tower, at Corbridge, and Cocklaw Tower, and they 
are especially valuable as examples, inasmuch as they retain the 
whole of their original features, except their timber floors, roofs, 
and chimneys. As one of them is situated in the centre of a town, 
and the other in the open country, they may be said to represent the 
urban and the rural type of fortified house. 


PELE HOUSES, CHESTER WOOD.* 


The Corbridge Pele served as the dwelling of the vicar, and for 
this purpose it was undoubtedly built. It is small in size, and was 
intended to suit the requirements of a celibate and one or two 
servants. It stands in close proximity to the church, so close indeed 
as to warrant the opinion that it has always stood within the area of 
the churchyard, though one of its sides is now exposed to the street, 
there can be no doubt that this is owing to the street having been 
widened at the expense of the churchyard. The distance ’of the north 
wall of the pele from the south wall of the chancel is but fifty feet, 
and it is conveniently placed opposite the priest’s door. There are 
no indications of any outworks, either of earth or stone, in fact, a 


*For the loan of this illustration we are indebted to the Rev. Dr. J. Collingwood 
Bruce, F.S.A. 
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moat would be out of place in such a situation, and the usual 
barmkyn would find its substitute in the boundary wall of the 
churchyard. I am not aware of any direct evidence which gives even 
an approximate date to this tower, but as it has survived to our own 
day with no structural alterations, its architectural details are a 
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THE VICAR’S PELE TOWER, CORBRIDGE. 


sufficient guide. Judging from these we may assign its erection to 
about the year 1300, though it may be a few years earlier. 

It is a massive structure, with very thick walls of excellent masonry, 
and one of its most striking features is the great size of some of the 
stones used in its walls, being out of all proportion to the scale of the 
building, as well as their great irregularity. The appearance of old 
cramp holes in some of them at once explains the anomaly, for they 
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show that they were quarried, not from the virgin rock, but from the 
ruins of the great Roman city of Corstopitum, which stood within 
half a mile of the pele, and whose store of ready worked ‘‘ ashlars” 
was by no means exhausted at the time of its erection. 

There is but one entrance, by a small doorway with an acutely 
pointed arch, formed, as is usual in a district of good quarries, of two 
stones only. The door itself fortunately remains, a rare and excellent 
example of such strength as its position required. _ It is still protected 
on its outer face by its iron gri//e formed of seven upright, and 
twelve horizontal flat iron bars, strapped together with iron straps 
and bolted to the door. The two outer upright pieces are bent 
to the arched form of the door head, so that it is entirely covered 
as it were with its protecting armour. The spar hole for the wooden 
closing beam is to be seen in the left jamb of the doorway. This 
door opens upon a narrow inner vestibule, from which a second door 
leads to a room measuring eighteen feet ten inches by twelve feet 
three inches, and covered by a semi-circular barrel vault of stone. It 
is lighted by two small slits, only three inches in width, in its southern 
and western walls. Such a room could only have been intended for 
the storing of provisions and other necessaries, and on an emergency 
the vicar’s live stock, to save it from being “lifted ” by his neighbours 
over the border. It is a relief to turn from this gloomy interior and 
to ascend the stone stairs, which are carried straight from the doorway 
in the thickness of the eastern wall, and lead after an ascent of 
twelve steps, to a landing in the south-eastern angle. This is lighted 
by a small loop three inches wide. Four more steps gain another 
landing in the thickness of the south wall. Here we find what served 
as the scullery. In the south wall is a stone sink a little more than 
a foot square, and but slightly hollowed, it has a drain hole through 
the wall, down which must have passed all the liquid waste of the 
house. Opposite this little sink is a pointed doorway giving access 
to the main living room, which measures nineteen feet six inches by 
thirteen feet three inches, and when the floor of the upper room 
existed, was eight feet nine inches high. This room has three 
windows and was a fairly cheerful apartment. The two larger 
windows are opposite to one another, and are in the north and south 
walls. They are a foot in width and three feet six inches high in the 
lights, which are trefoil headed, and have wide reveals internally 
provided with a stone seat on either side, so that two persons could 
sit comfortably facing each other. The crooks on which the closing 
shutters were hung are still sticking in the jambs, and the holes for 
the outside iron bars still retain pieces of lead. Near the south 
window is the fireplace, with a straight mantel, and ornamented with 
a bead moulding. Near the north-west angle is another. and smaller 
window without seats, and in the north wall are two lockers in the 
wall, which have been provided with doors. The arrangements 
suggest that this end of the room may have been partitioned off to 
serve as a pantry or store. In the south-east angle is another door of 
the same form as the one leading to the stairs. This second door 
gives access to a stair over the one below, and formed in a similar 
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manner. It leads by eleven steps to the upper room. At the foot 
of these upper stairs and in the south-east angle is the one latrine of 
the house. As the upper floor is gone, the details of the upper room 
can only be seen from below. Its floor was supported on the north 
side by a set off from the wall below, but on the south side by a 
range of seven corbels. It was lighted by three windows, two of 
them being immediately above the two larger ones in the lower room. 
They are also of the same dimensions in the lights, but the heads are 
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flat, and the seats are omitted. In the west wall and close to 
the north-west angle is the third window, very little smaller than the 
other two. Close to it, but in the north wall, is a curious stone desk, 
formed by making a recess in the wall and placing in it an inclined 
stone slab, evidently for resting a book upon. ‘The window is so 
placed that the light would fall conveniently on the book.* 





* There is a somewhat similar stone-desk in the chancel of Etwall Church, 
Derbyshire. 
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The roof is gone, but it has no doubt been of a high pitch with 
gables at the two ends. These retired behind an embattled parapet 
which crowned the walls, and at all four angles was thrown out on 
corbels of three projections, forming true machicolations. A moulded 
cornice is carried along the walls immediately beneath the parapet, ~ 
and stops at the machicolations. The upper portion of the chimney 
is destroyed. It was corbelled out at the level of the upper floor, and 
was carried past the parapet, and no doubt terminated with a 
conical capping, as was usual at the period, and of which a good 
example may still be seen at Aydon Castle, near Corbridge.* 
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COCKLAW TOWER, THE ENTRANCE, FROM THE INTERIOR, 


It is worthy of remark that several grave-covers bearing crosses, 
and in one case the shears, have been utilized as covering slabs to 
the stair passages. 

Cocklaw Tower is situated close to the Erringburn at a little dis- 
tance from the left bank of the North Tyne. It was the original 
home of the Errington family, who, in the time of Elizabeth, rose to 
some considerable importance, and the head of the house was known 
as the Chief of Beaufront, from their later castle of Beaufront in 
Tynedale. 





* The stones which belonged to a still better example, have recently been found 
at Dally Castle, by W. L. Charlton, Esq. 
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Cocklaw is clearly a corruption of Cockley, as it used to be so spelt, 
for the site is in a field and not ona hill. The tower has been pro- 
tected by a moat, within which was doubtless the barmkyn. Nothing 
now remains but the tower itself; it is more than twice the size of 
the Corbridge example, and was much more strongly defended, as its 
position necessitated. Its height at present is nearly forty feet, but as 
the parapets and roof are gone its total height, when complete, 
would be about one-third more than this. It was furnished 
with two entrance doors, one on the ground level and one 
on the level of the first floor above the vault. This latter could only 
have been approached by a wooden gangway, which would of course 
only be in use in times of peace, and would no doubt be drawn up at 
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COCKLAW TOWER. A WINDOW FROM THE INSIDE. 


night. The main entrance is at the south end. It is a plain door- 
way, with an obtusely pointed arch. The door has been kept closed 
by a falling bar instead of the sliding spar as was usually the case. 
Passing through the doorway a short vaulted passage is gained. Its 
vault is of an acutely pointed barrel form. On the right hand side is 
another doorway with a pointed arch. This opens directly on to the 
newel stair, which was placed in the south-east angle of the building. 
It is lighted by loops in the south and east walls, and gave access to 
the several floors and the roof of the building. Opposite this door- 
way is now a large hole in the wall separating the passage from a 
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chamber which was most probably used as a dungeon. This broken 
hole may represent the position of a door or a loop-light. The other 
access to this chamber is by an opening in its vault, which is acutely 
pointed like that of the passage, and which admits of communication 
with a similar chamber above it, and through which the unfortunate 
prisoners could be lowered and their food supplied to them. At the 
other end of the passage is a third pointed doorway opening 
to the vault, which occupied the whole of the remaining area of 
the interior, and was lighted by a single slit in its north wall, now 
built up with modern masonry. The main vault is semi-circular of 
considerable height, and broken away at the north end so that the 
whole of the interior of the building can be seen at one view. Two 
pointed doorways, opening direct from the newel stair, gave access to 
the first and second floors of the building. The main hall was on 
the first floor, and here may beseen the inner side of the doorway which 
opened on to the movable gangway, the marks of the iron fastenings to 
which are distinctly visible on the wall outside. The hall is lighted by 
four windows. Two of these, one in the centre of the north wall and 
one at the south end of the east wall are small loops. ‘The other two, 
which are opposite to one another, are placed towards the north end 
of the east and west walls, and still retain all their original features as 
far as the masonry goes. They are of two lights, with pointed 
trefoiled heads and high semi-circular rear arches, rather wider than the 
total width of the lights. In the reveals of the rear arches the stone 
seats, ten inches wide, are to be seen facing north and south. 
The lights have been closed with shutters or casements, which 
appear to have been hinged on the mullion. They were protected 
on the outside by three double rows of iron bars. The fireplace, five 
feet seven inches wide and two feet nine inches deep, is in the west 
wall. Its mantel and jambs are unfortunately all gone, but the taper- 
ing flue may be seen ascending in the thickness of the wall. In the 
north-west angle is a latrine, the only one in the building. It was 
entered by a small door in the north end of the west wall, and a 
passage returning at right angles leads to the latrine which is in the 
north wall. The drain from it is carried down in the thickness of the 
wall, and its mouth can still be seen on the outside just above 
the foundations. The latrine is lighted by a small loop in 
the west wall. In the west end of the south wall a 
small door leads to the chamber above the dungeon. It is lighted 
by one loop in the south wall, and has no other features, except the 
trap in the floor communicating with the dungeon and its vault, 
which is of a flat elliptical form. A great deal of the plaster remains in 
this room, both on the walls and vault. It is painted with arabesques 
of bold and good character, very similar to those on the walls of the 
Dacre Tower at Lanercost Priory of the time of Henry VIII., and 
also at Chipchase Castle The floor of the lower room rested on the 
main vault, that of the upper rooms on corbels, built into the east 
and west walls. These are of the usual plain form rounded on their 
underside. The upper room has a pointed doorway from the newel 
stair, and a square-headed loop-light in its east and west walls. 
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There is a fireplace immediately above the one in the hall below, but 
of rather smaller dimensions. In the south-west angle is a square- 
headed doorway leading to a lofty vaulted room in the south wall, 
above the similar one below, from which it in no way differs 
except in the matter of height. A floor has probably at one time 
divided this room into two floors, as there are two loop-lights in the 
south wall one above the other. 

The upper portions of the walls are much broken down, but enough 
remains to show how they were finished. A single stone of the roof 
weathering gives its angle, and shows that there were gables at the 
north and south ends. A hollow cornice moulding was carried round 
the whole building, above which was a crenellated parapet. At the 
south-west angle a square turret was carried up above the parapet to 
form an outlook. The summit of this would be gained by means of 
stone steps from the walk behind the parapet, as in the case of the 
angle turrets still remaining at Haughton Castle. There are now no 
indications of machicolations, though there may have been such 
corbelled out from the parapet, but as the wall is down to about five 
courses below the cornice everywhere but at the south-west angle, 
this point cannot be definitely settled. There was no portcullis. 
Cocklaw Tower may be taken as a good example of the house of one 
of the smaller landed proprietors in Northumberland during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


A London Citijen’s Diary in the Bighteentb 


Century. 
IIT. 


BY ALFRED WALLIS, F.R.S.L. 


THE Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. V1., records the death of “ James 
Lever, Esq., at Hackney, aged go,” on the 13th August, 1736; and 
on the 30th of the same month, we find in the obituary that ‘‘the Relict 
of James Lever, Esq., [died] of grief for her Husband’s decease.” 
Grief may, probably, have accelerated the good lady’s end, in the 
66th year of her age, but the proximate cause of her death was 
cancer. Her son has recorded, very minutely, the particulars of her 
end ; it will be sufficient to transcribe the fact that she “ was carried 
from Sun Hall in Cornhill, & interred on Monday the 6™ September 
in Bow Church, London, in the same grave with her deceased 
Husband. The Curate officiated. The Supporters of the Pall 
were :—Stamp Brooksbank, Esq., M‘ Richard Neave, John Howard, 
Esq., M' John Major, Jonathan Collier, Esq., M' Bucknal Howard.” 
It may be remembered that she was Mistress Ann Needham, who be- 
came the third wife of this James Lever, to whom she was married on 
the 2nd of June, 1694; her son James (his father’s only son) having 
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seen the light on the 30th October in the following year. The 
third James Lever was, as we shall presently see, a notable personage 
in his day. On the gth September, 1714, his father recorded his 
initiation into the mysteries of London citizenship, thus :— 

** My son James went upon tryall to M" Ludlow y* 29 June 1714, 
and was bound to M' Ludlow for 7 years this 9 of Septemb. 1714, of 
y* Cooper’s Company. He was by promise from M* Ludlow for his 
time to begin from y* 29™ of June, and to trade for himself in 4 or 
5 years after he had been w™ him.” 

At the time of his parents’ decease, in 1736, he was, consequently 
41 years of age and unmarried ; his half-sister Mary, some few years 
his senior (of whom he writes in terms of the strongest affection), 
residing with him at Hackney.* The leiger-book does not contain 
any reference to his pursuits during the years that elapsed between 
his beginning to trade for himself and his father’s death ; but it may 
be assumed that he had made the best use of his time, for we find 
him in the latter year a Director of the Million Bank, and a chosen 
associate of most of the wealthiest citizens of golden London. His 
father had been a Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and on the 
death of Jas. Lever the “green staff” was transferred to the son. 
The occurrence is chronicled in the remarkably neat autograph of 
the latter as follows :— 

“On Saturday the 18" of September, 1736, I had a Green Staff 
sent me from Sir Gerrard Conyers, President, and the Gentlemen of 
the Grand Committee of St. Thomas’s Hospital; to be a Governour 
of that House.” 

Honours soon came thick and fast upon the rich and successful 
citizen :— 

“On Wednesday the 7“ April 1742, I was elected a Director of 
the Bank of England & was sworn in the same evening. Stamp 
Brooksbank Esq. being elected Governor, & William Fawlkner Esq. 
Deputy-Governor, the day before.” 

Stamp Brooksbank, Esq., was an old friend of the second James 
Lever, and was a pall- ‘bearer at Mrs. Lever’s funeral ; ; nothing there- 
fore is more probable than that James Lever owed this election to 
his good offices. In the following year an important and valued 
distinction fell to our citizen’s lot :— 

“On Thursday the 10” February 1742 I was elected by Ballott 
into the Royal Society ; and on the Thursday following I was, by M*" 
John Eames, presented, at the Society, to Martin Foulkes Esq. the 
President, & by him admitted a Fellow thereof.” 

The father betrayed some little pride in having been appointed a 
Collector of Window-tax—the son is F.R.S., and a Director of the 
Bank of England. Ainsi va le monde !/ 

As a Director of the Million Bank Mr. Lever has recorded in 
very circumstantial detail an election for the secretaryship of that 








* This district is stated hy Defoe (in his contemporary Zour through the Island 
of Great Britain) to have been so remarkable for “ the Retreat of wealthy Citizens, 
that there are, at this time, near an Hundred Coaches kept in it.” 
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undertaking, which, as it includes a name of no small importance in 
the history of English Literature, I shall beg leave to extract in full, 
and I do so the more readily because the manuscript does not 
continue to offer so many pleasant bits of general information as I 
hope my readers will have found to their taste in the preceding pages. 
The entries are becoming a little tantalising, by reason of blank 
spaces being left for dates and ages—particulars, unknown at the time 
of entering, which were, no doubt, intended to be filled up at the 
leisure of the writer. But the opportunity never occurred, and these 
empty spaces still continue to mock the eye. Let no man say 
“To-morrow will do”; for here is convincing proof that “To-morrow 
never comes! ” 

The account which now engages our attention is, however, as full 
and particular as could be wished. It runs as follows :— 

“ Mr. Robert Harle having been Secretary to the Million Bank about 
21 years and faithfully discharged his Duty (being disordered in his 
Sences) hanged himself in his Bed-chamber at the Million Bank in 
Nagshead Court (his Wife & Children being then at Hornsey) in the 
Night, between Tuesday the 13‘" & Wednesday the 14" July, 1736. 
And on ‘Thursday the 29™ Ditto Mr. Nathaniel Neal, Attorney at 
Law, was chosen Secretary in his Stead by a Majority of one Vote. 
The choice was by Ballott ; the fullowing 20 Directors being present : 
viz. 

M’ John Marke in the Chair. 
Christopher Burrow, Esq. Thomas Martin, Esq. 
Joseph Beachcroft, Esq. William Nicholas, Esq. 
M’ Rich‘ Butterfield. Joseph Paice, Esq. 
Charles Colborne, Esq. M’ William Powell. 
Matthew Howard, Esq. M’ Nath! Paice. 
Richard Howard, Esq. William Proctor. 
George Harrison, Esq. M* James Ruck. 
Denham Hammond, Esq. Matthew Raper, Esq. 
M' James Lever, Jun" M’ Richard Turner, Jun’ 

“« M* George Lewis. 

‘Tt had been before agreed that the Chairman should have no Vote ; 
but in case of equality then to have the Casting Vote. There being 
nine Candidates it was resolved to reduce them, first to six, then to 
three, afterwards to two, and the Person upon whom the Majority 
should then fall to be declared Secretary. ‘The Names of the Can- 
didates & Number of Votes for each, were as followeth :— 

Votes. Votes. 
P - gnd 1° 1% 2nd 
| 3 | M‘ Daniel Defoe -| 18 
o | M‘ Nath! Gifford- -| 19 
10|10| 9 | M‘ Moses Lowman -|10| 9 | 9 
6 | 7 | M' John Mitford- - 12/13 
Yeas. 10| 12 | 10 | 14 | M* Nath! Neal +8] 9 
| | 4] 7 |M® James Shayler -|12| 15 
| 8 | 10| Mr Jeffery Utbur |g ju 
18 | 6 | Mr George Wallis 13) 11 
| 4 | M‘ Archibald Wynne 15 | 


th 
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“The last chance lying between M‘ Nathaniel Neal and M‘ George 
Wallis, & the former having then a Majority of one Vote, was 
accordingly declar’d Secretary ; he dined with the Directors the same 
Day at Pontac’s, and George Harrison Esq., gave us half-a-Buck.” 

At first sight, it may appear that the immortal author of Robinson 
Crusoe was the unfortunate candidate who heads the list with a single 
vote in his favour, and eighteen recorded against him; but Daniel Defoe 
the elder had in fact joined the great majority some five years earlier, 
dying in Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorfields, on the 26th of April, 1731, 
and leaving behind him, amongst other children, an eldest son named 
after himself. The biographers are by no means clear concerning the 
ultimate fate of the younger Daniel Defoe. He is said,* vaguely, to 
have been “in business,” and to have “finally emigrated to Carolina ;” 
but it is certain, in view of this interesting memorandum, that he was not 
so strictly engaged in business, some years after the death of his father, 
as to be indifferent to the charms of a bank secretaryship ; and it 
seems also fair to infer that he must have inherited, to some extent, 
his distinguished progenitor’s capacity for finance, or he would 
scarcely have ventured to apply for a post of so much importance in 
the world of money. Be this as it may, the magic of Daniel Defoe’s 
name could only conjure up one vote, out of nineteen, for the benefit 
of his son ; and the disappointment may have had its influence over 
his future career in causing him to leave his native country, in order 
to seek for more favourable consideration in the New World than 
was accorded to him in the City of London. 

Not only were directorships (and other honours, especially reserved 
for wealthy men) showered upon our citizen, but his jewel-box musi 
have been filled to overflowing with the memorial rings which it was 
the fashion to bestow at the death of every man of social importance 
upon his colleagues. The practice was usual at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, as may be seen by a glance at Shakespeare’s 
will, in which five of his friends have bequests of twenty-six shillings 
and eightpence each, ‘‘ to buy them ringes ;” and still later, in 1683, 
we find that good old man, Izaak Walton, bequeathing many rings to 
his friends (one, of course, going to his favourite, Charles Cotton), 
“the price or value of all the said rings to be thirteen shillings and 
fourpence apiece.” The first entry in the Lever leiger-book that 
relates to this custom occurs in the handwriting of the first James 
Lever, thus : 

‘* Elizabeth, the wiffe of M’ Alexander Hosea, was interred on 
Tuesday the 23° Aprill, 1673, from Weaver's Hall to Lawrence's ; at 
w™ I carried, for one, the Paule, & had a ringe, gloues, hatbande & 
scarfe.” 

The only memorandum of this nature made by his nephew and 
successor Contains a noteworthy reference to the Heathcote family : — 

“‘ My good friend W™ Dawson, Esq., departed this Life 28 Aprill, 
1727, at W" Heathcote’s at Hursley in Hampshier. W™ Heathcote 
sent me a ring in remembrance of him.” 


* Stephens’ National Biography, S.V., “ Defoe.” 
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This ‘“‘ W™ Heathcote,” with whom the writer was evidently upon 
terms of close familiarity, was the son of Samuel Heathcote, of 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire. After serving several important public offices, 
he was created a baronet in 1733, having married, in 1720, the 
Lady Elizabeth Parker, only daughter of the Earl of Macclesfield, 
who, as my Derby readers will remember, was originally an attorney 
practising in that town, and residing many years (as Hutton tells us) 
“in Bridge-gate at the foot of the bridge in the house next to the 
Three Crowns.” * The William Dawson, here referred to, was pro- 
bably Sir William MHeathcote’s maternal grandfather; Samuel 
Heathcote having married, 22nd January, 169%, the second daughter 
of William Dawson, of Hackney, Esq. 

The third James Lever, who, as a rich bachelor, most likely 
attracted a good deal of attention in Hackney society, certainly had 
a collection of complimentary rings which, if it could have been 
handed over in its entirety to some amateur of the present day, 
would prove to be a possession of great interest. Wedding favours 
dropped in upon him occasionally; but to use an expressive 
Yankeeism, “he was dead upon funeral rings!” The long list 
commences thus :— 

“« M‘ Gilbert Page’s son Edmund, the last child he had left by his 
first wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of M‘ Samuel Bayley, departed 
this life on Wednesday, the 15 September, 1736, in the 36™ year of 
his age, and was interr’d on Tuesday 21* Septem™ in S‘ Peter’s, 
Cornhill, from his Father’s house at Sun Hall. I was one who held 
up the Pall and had Ring, Scarff, Gloves and Favour.” 

And so on, mutatur nomine, until, in 1746, the tale had reached 
some two score “remembrances ” from deceased relations, brother 
bank-directors, family friends, etc. |The following may be quoted 
as examples :— 

“Charles Joye, Esq., Treasurer of S' Thomas’s and Guy’s 

Hospitals, departed this life on Tuesday the 20" Dec" 1737, aged 67, 
at his house in St Thomas’s Hospital, being taken that day w™ an 
Apoplexy. I, being one of the Grand Committee, had a Ring given 
me.” 
“* M‘ Mark Weyland, one of the Directors of the Bank of England, 
dep* this life on Tuesday the 17™ of August, 1742, Ait. 72. On 
Thursday the 26" of August, Rings were sent to the Court of 
Directors at the Bank, when I, among the rest, received one.” 

“ Sir Bibye Lake, Baronet, dep* this life on Thursday the 29™ 
March, 1744, Ait. 61. Rings were sent to all the Directors of the 
Million Bank by his eldest son, now Sir Atwell Lake, Baronet. I, 
among the rest, received one.” 

“*M* Bucknall Howard dep‘ this life on Tuesday the 5“of February, 
174%, Aét. 48, at his house in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, from 
whence on Wednesday the 13 Feb” he was carried in a Velvet 
Hearse without any Escutcheons, attended by eight Coaches-and-six 
to Hackney Church, and interred about 5 o'clock, under the Pew 





* History of Derby. Second edition, 1817. Page 233. 
2 
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on the East side of the South door. The Coffin was cast Lead 
(without any Cloth Covering) and had Brass Handles soldered on. 
I was one that supported the Pall & had Shammy Gloves, Scarf, 
Hat-band & Ring.” 

As a specimen of the marriage entries I will only extract the 
following :— 

**Coz" Sophia Dunt was married to M‘ Shardlow Wightman on 
Thursday the 10" of February 173$ at S‘ Martin’s in the Fields by 
y° Rev* Dr. Peirce. Her Mother gave her away. My Sister and I 
had afterwards Gloves given us.” 

The Rev. Zachary Pearce, D.D., was Dean of Westminster, and, 
four years later, the same learned divine performed the funeral service 
over Mrs. Sophia Wightman who was interred “at the family Burying 
Place in St Faith’s under S‘ Paul’s,” and the writer is careful to inform 
us that the funeral service was “ perform’d without a Surplice.” The 
usual formula concludes Mr. Lever’s notice of this young lady’s 
death — 

“I was one of the Supporters of the Pall, and had black Gloves, 
Scarf, Hatband, and Ring. My Sister had a Ring sent to her.” 

The entries relating to events of national importance in this con- 
cluding section of the diary are not numerous. The birth of King 
George III. is registered; the dates referring, of course, to the 
Old Style :— 

““On Wednesday the 24 May [June 4" N S.] the Princess of 
Wales was delivered of a Prince, about 7 o’clock in the Morning, 
who was privately baptized the same Day, in the Evening, by D* 
Thomas Secker, Bishop of Oxford, and named George. (his Sister, 
Princess Augusta was born 31* July 1737.) The young Prince was 
afterwards, on Wednesday the 21* June, baptized at his Royal 
Highnesses House in S‘ James’s Square by y* said Bishop, by y* 
Name of George William Frederick ; y* King of Sweden, y* Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, & Queen of Prussia were Sponsors; Duke of Queens- 
berry, Marquis of Caernarvon, & Lady Viscountess Irwen were 
Proxies.” 

In 1741 Mr. Lever mentions the death of his foster-mother— 

‘* Elizabeth Harkervelt, the Nurse who suckled me, departed this 
Life, at her House in Carthusian Street, the 30 of July.” 

We will pass over a number of entries which, however interesting 
they may be to the genealogist, have no illustrative bearing upon 
the manners and customs of the period, and will now bring the 
diary toa close. In 1745, about the time when England was in the 
throes of anxiety awaiting the issue of Prince Charles’s attempt to 
recover his father’s inheritance to the Crown of these realms, 
James Lever was exercised most sorely by the failing health of his 
only sister. He writes :— 

“‘On Tuesday the 12" November, 1745, I set out with my sister 
on a Journey to Bath for the recovery of her Health, and got 
(blessed be God !) safe there on Friday night y* 15". M™ Jackson 
& M* Asgill went with us in the Coach; Miss Williams and the Maid 
set out after us in the Stage-coach on Thursday y* 14th, and came to 
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us at Bath on Saturday y° 16". I sent Home the Coach and Horses 
on Monday y* 18". I hired a Coach, and with my Sister and M* 
Asgill & Miss Williams made an Excursion to Bristoll on Monday 
13” Jan’, and returned to Bath on Wednesday. On Tuesday about 
Noon the 21* January we left Bath in a hired Coach that carried us 
all six, and got safe Home (by the Blessing of God) on Friday the 
24", early in the evening. Poor Sister did not find so much Benefit 
by the Bath Waters as we had flatter’d ourselves in the expectation 
of.” 

The end was not very far off—it comes, indeed, in the very next 
entry. 

«My dearly beloved Sister, Mary Lever, departed this Life on 
Wednesday the 23° Aprill, 1746, about 9 o’clock in the evening, ®t. 
54 yrs., 10 ms., 28 days. She had been declining for about a year 
under a Distemper suppos’d to be y* Stone in the Gall, which eluded 
the Skill of the Physicians. She was interred in Bow Church near, 
but on the left hand of, her dec* Father on Wednesday, y* 30™ of said 
Aprill. The Supporters of the Pall were— 

Thomas Crispe, Esq.; Alex. Sheafe, Esq. ; 
M’ Arthur Asgill ; Stamp Brooksbank, Esq. ; 
Arthur Woolley, Esq. ; M* Samuel Crispe,” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, then in the full strength of vigorous 
youth, under the fostering care of its persevering proprietor, Edward 
Cave, puts finis to this curious piece of family history. In the 
monthly summary for January, 1749, we read a very short obituary— 
* 26 Jan’. Died James Lever, Esq., a Bank Director.” He was 
born on October 3rd, 1695, and was, therefore, in his 54th year. No 
doubt his executors had the business of providing a bushel of mourn 
ing rings for his brethren of the Bank of England, the Million 
Bank, the Royal Society, &c., in addition to his numerous relations 
and family connections ; but who were the lucky heirs. who benefited 
by the accumulated wealth of three generations of rich London 
citizens, I cannot tell. The Lever family tree was widely spread 
and deeply rooted. One of its offshoots was the celebrated Sir 
Ashton Lever, whose museum, first formed by him at Alkrington, 
was afterwards shown at Leicester House, Leicester Square, and 
having been refused by the British Museum, to whose trustees it 
was offered at a moderate price, was disposed of by a guinea lottery 
and won by a Mr. Parkinson, the possessor of two tickets only. 
Hone’s entertaining Zvery Day Book furnishes some curious par- 
ticulars of this renowned collection and its vicissitudes. A more 
modern descendant was John Orrell Lever, Esq., one of the pioneers 
of steam navigation, who was founder of the Lever Line of mail 
steamers. 

In conclusion, I may remark that only the fringe of the purely 
genealogical material of this record has been touched ; but enough, 
perhaps, has been unfolded to show how extensive and respectable 
have been the Lever connections during several generations, and 
how closely this Lancashire family became identified with the highest 
interests of the City of London. 
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NoTe.—Since the foregoing resumé was made, Mr. E:nest Axon, 
of Bowdon, Lancashire, has communicated the following sketch of 
the antecedents of the Lever MS., prior to my becoming its 
possessor, which he kindly permits me to publish :— 

‘* The interesting volume was exhibited by the Rev. G. B. Sandford, 
M.A., at a meeting of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
on the sth Dec., 1850. It then belonged to Captain W. C. Oates, 
of Bath, a descendant of the Levers of Darcy Lever, who had 
inherited it from his kinsman, Colonel Cope Captain Oates placed 
the manuscript in the hands of a gentleman, probably the late Mr. 
John Harland, F.S.A., who wrote a series of articles on “‘ The Levers 
of Lancashire, of Alkrington, Great and Little and Darcy Lever, 
Kersal, Manchester and London,” which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of Jan. 4th, 8th, and 11th, 1851. On the two latter 
dates, the articles contain abstracts from the MS., transcribed in a 
somewhat abridged form and printed without note or comment. The 
Manchester Guardian articles do not, of course, affect the value or 
freshness of Mr. Wallis’s articles, for, from the inaccessibility of old 
newspapers, an article in a paper of forty years ago, might, for all 
practical purposes, as well not have been written.” 

It is not necessary for me to add more to this communication 
than that the Manchester Guardian's articles, referred to by Mr. Axon, 
have never been seen by me, and that the manuscript itself came to 
my hands some years ago by purchase from Mr. James G. Commin, 
the well-known Exeter bookseller.—A. W. 


Old English Pewter. 
I. 


THE many important points relating to the history, manufacture, 
uses, and marking of the composite metal mainly formed of tin, and 
called pewter, have as yet attracted only a small share of the attention 
which they deserve. We hope, however, in some degree to remedy this 
omission, and from time to time to deal with the subject of old English 
pewter in the pages of the Re/iguary. The few notes which we have put 
together in the present paper may serve as a brief general introduction 
to the subject ; but until the documents which are at present buried 
in manuscript, under lock and key, at the Pewterers’ Hall in London, 
are given to the public, very much which relates to pewter, to its 
exact composition and standards of fineness, as well as to the system, 
or lack of system, in marking pewter wares must, we fear, remain 
more or less obscure. 

It will be well, if at the outset of a discussion of the questions 
relating to pewter, we call attention to the legislation which regulated 
the manufacture, the sale, and the marking of pewter wares. It was 
not until the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry VII. (1503-4), that 
an Act of Parliament was passed which dealt at all thoroughly with the 
subject of pewter. It begins by reciting that complaint had been made 
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by “‘the honest Pewterers and brasiers of the cities of London and 
Yorke, and other places,” that much pewter and brass was conveyed out 
of the country, and much “ euil stuffe made and sold for good, and 
many deceiuable beames and scales” used. To remedy this mis- 
chief, the Act requires that for the future, the only lawful places for 
the sale or exchange of pewter and brass, were to be the “ open faires 
or markets,” or the pewterer’s or brasier’s own residence. This was to 
be enforced under the heavy penalty of a fine of ten pounds. It 
would seem from the complaint which had been made, that good 
English pewter had been taken abroad, and a foreign metal, of 
inferior character, had been brought into the country in exchange. 
The Act then proceeds to require that all brass and pewter shall 
“be as good fine mettal, as is the pewter and brasse cast and 
wrought after the perfite goodnes of the same, within the citie of 
London, and by the statutes of the same ought to be.” Unfortunately, 
however, the Act does not tell us what these standards required by the 
statutes of the London Pewterers’ Ordinances were, and we are thus 
left in ignorance of the exact legal composition of pewter at the time. 
The Act of Parliament next goes on to require that “no maner 
of person or persons, of what degree or condition soeuer he or they 
be, from henceforth make no hollowe wares of pewter, that is to say, 
saltes and pottes, that are made of pewter called lay mettal, but that 
it may be after the assise of pewter lay mettall wrought within the 
citie of London.” Here, again, we are unfortunately left in 
ignorance of what pewter “lay mettal” exactly was at the time; as 
well as what was the standard for it, which the London Pewterers’ 
Ordinances required. ‘This clause of the Act also requires “ that the 
makers of such wares shall marke the same wares with seuerall markes 
of their owne, to the entent that the makers of such wares shall auowe 
the same wares by them as is abouesayd, to be wrought.” Regarding this 
important requirement a good deal might be said, as it is the chief 
legislative enactment relating to pewter marks. It is well, however, 
to remark that it relates only to the hollow wares of pewter, such as 
salts and pots of lay metal, which may very probably have escaped 
marking altogether before this. It alludes too, to the pewterer’s own 
mark only; and not to any common mark of the hall. The 
probability is that pewter of a higher standard had all along been 
marked by the maker, and that the meaning is that for the future the 
lay metal wares were to be marked also. Whether there was any 
common mark of the Pewterers’ Hall is not quite clear; but the 
presumption certainly is, that there was none. The two marks which 
most nearly correspond to such a mark, the rose crowned, and the X 
crowned (the latter being used to denote the best quality of the 
metal), were impressed on the goods, not by the authorities of the 
Pewterers’ Company, but by the craftsmen themselves; a royal 
licence being required for the use of the crowned rose mark. With 
regard to the punch used for this latter mark at Edinburgh, of which 
an illustration has already been given,* we may say in passing, that a 





* Reliquary, New Series, Vol. IV., p. 44. 
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pewter platter bearing this identical stamp struck twice, has lately 
come into our hands. It seems to be a platter of the early part of 
last century, and in addition to the mark of the Edinburgh crowned 
rose, it also bears four small “imitation hall marks” in pointed 
shields : (1) a thistle ; (2) a seeded rose; (3) the initials W.H.; (4) 
a human skull. Besides the punch for marking the crowned rose, 
there is also preserved at the museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, a small sheet of lead or pewter, which is covered with 
impressions of pewterers’ marks, ranging in date from about the 
beginning of the seventeenth, to about the middle of the last century. 
These marks, for the most part, consist of a punch with a castle of 
three towers (to represent the arms of Edinburgh), and the makers’ 
initials, and often the date too, either below, or on each side of the 
triple towered castle. 

From the very full documents relating to the York pewterers which 
are still preserved in that city, and to which Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., 
has kindly drawn our attention, we learn that the York pewterers 
were required to stamp their marks for identification, on a plate kept 
by the officials of the company, and referred to in the York Ordinances 
as the “counterpane.” The sheet of pewter preserved at Edinburgh 
is no doubt one of the counterpanes which belonged to the Edinburgh 
company ; and at the Pewterers’ Hall in London, six such sheets are 
preserved, stamped with pewterers’ marks. These London counter- 
panes (or ‘touch plates” as they are called in London) do not 
unfortunately go further back than the seventeenth century ; and 
they seem to have been irregularly used, or to be incomplete for the 
period they ought to cover, as several well known London pewterers’ 
marks are not to be found on them. Moreover, they afford no 
information as to the small ‘imitation hall marks ’’ found on pewter 
vessels, none of which have been struck on them. 

Returning from this digression to the Act of Henry VII., we find 
that the next clause to that which deals with the marking of hollow 
ware pewter, is one which relates to the use of proper scales and 
beames, but this we need not quote. The succeeding requirement 
of the Act is one of considerable importance, and it will be as well to 
quote it in full as follows: ‘‘ And furthermore that it be lawful by the 
said authoritie, that the master and wardens of the said craft of 
pewterers, within euery citie and Borough of this realme, where such 
wardens are, and where no such wardens are, the head officers or 
gouenours of the same Citie or Borough, to appoint certaine persons 
most expert in knowledge of the same, to make search within the 
said cities or Boroughs where they shall dwell. And ouer this, the 
Justices of Peace, within euerie Shire, at the generall Sessions, holden 
at Michaelmas, shall assigne and appoynt two certaine persons, hauing 
experience to make search in the premises, in euerie part of that 
Shire, as well within the fraunchise as without, sauing in Cities or 
Boroughes where searchers bee appoynted by the heades or gouernours 
of the same, and that of all such vnlawfull Pewter or brasse as the 
sayde searchers shall finde, the one halfe to the vse of your grace, 
and the other halfe to the said searcher, and that in the default of 
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the said masters and wardens of the occupations not searching in forme 
as is aforesayd, and whereby that any such vnlawfull mettall is cast 
or made, or vniawful weyghtes vsed: That then it shall be lawfull 
to any person or persons, hauing sufficient cunning and knowledge in 
the sayd occupations by ouersight of the Maiors, bailifes, and head 
officers, of the sayd Cities and Boroughs, to search all the said places, 
and to put the said authority and act in execution in forme 
aforesaid.” 

This plainly shows how generally the trade of the pewterers was 
spread throughout the country, how universally fraudulent practices 
connected with it prevailed, and how necessary it had become to 
resort to stringent measures to correct the abuses which existed. 
This Act, definite and stringent as were all its provisions, can hardly 
have been of much avail, for it appears to have been passed for only 
one year. Soon after, however, in the fourth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. (1512-13), it was re-enacted, and made perpetual ; and 
some additional provisions were added to it. One of the added 
clauses gave power to the London Company of Pewterers within 
London and the suburbs, and to the provincial companies within 
their respective limits, to see that no “‘ vntrue or deceiuable mettall 
or workemanship of tynne or pewter be founde either in platters, 
chargers, dishes, saucers, potengers, trenchers, basons, flagons, 
bottelles, pottcs, saltsellers, goblets, cruets, or candlestickes, or any 
other such wares of tynne or pewter, whatsoeuer it bee, cast, made or 
wrought within this Realme or without, and brought to be solde 
within the same realme.” From this it would seem that, stringent as 
were the clauses of the original Act, they had not been found, in 
practice, to meet with sufficient vigour the frauds which were 
practised in the trade. 

Later, in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII. (1533-34), a fresh 
Act was passed, which forbade any person to buy or to procure by 
exchange, pewter vessels made abroad, showing that the earlier Act 
had failed to check the importation into the country of inferior 
foreign pewter. The same Act of Parliament also declares void all 
the licences, which it seems had been granted to various persons, 
allowing them to hawk pewter wares about the country, in spite of 
the provisions of the earlier Act, which had limited the sale of pewter 
to the faires and markets, or the pewterers’ own shops. And as if to 
make this doubly sure, it also re-enacts verbally the clause, which had 
been rendered partially inoperative, by the licenses which had been 
granted in contravention of its provisions. Several points are made 
clear by these different Acts, and among them we clearly see 
that not only was the pewter craft an important and very general 
trade, but that there was likewise a great deal of dishonesty 
connected with it, which these Acts were passed to prevent. 

Further insight into the condition of the pewterers’ trade at a slightly 
later period, is to be gained from a document preserved among the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts,* in the British Museum, which we have 





* No. 86, fo. 180. 
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transcribed, and with which we bring the present paper to a 
conclusion. It is, as will be seen, a petition which was presented by 
the company of the pewterers of London (the “ poore Pewterers,” as 
they describe themselves) to Queen Elizabeth. This petition was 
granted, and for a long time the London company of pewterers 
enjoyed the privilege they here ask the Queen to grant. We learn, 
from this petition, that some two thousand persons in London were at 
the time employed in the manufacture of pewter vessels. At the 
present day the tra‘le is almost obsolete, and would no doubt become 
completely so, if it were not for the pewter mugs used in public-houses, 
and school ink pots, which are practically the only pewter vessels now 
made. Of the members of the Pewterers’ Company of London, two only 
were, when the last return was made to the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion a year or two ago, returned as being employed in the pewter 
trade. 
“ To the right honorable S' Thomas Egerton knight 
Lord keep’ of the great seale of England. / 

‘* Most humbly showeth to yo" honorable Lo? That where wee the 
company of the poore Pewterers of london did about iiij* yeres past 
exhybit to the Queenes ma“ a peticOn for the making of such Tynn 
into Barrs as is vsed to be transported out of the Realme whereby 
such of o* poore company as were wont to have part of their lyving 
by that trade (& nowe by the making therof by Stranngers beyond 
the seas are greatly hindred) might yett by her ma‘* graunt have 
some lawfull interest in the trade therof towardes their lyving & 
maynten*nce, being 2000. people att the least, w™ peticon of o™ 
her ma“ pleased to cOmyt to the right ho: the L: Trear and the L. 
Buckhurst, who moving so many doubtes & difficulties & informing 
vs the said poore Pewterers to gyve them contynuall satisfacion 
therein did thereby spend 3 yeres & more with hearing & deter- 
myning of the same, As first examyning how the same might stand 
with the good & benefitt of the Tynners of Deuonshier & Cornewall 
& for that purpose calling before their Lps the Lo: warden of the 
Stanaries, & requiring him to conferr w™ some other principall 
Tynners of those cuntryes and to c’tefye their Lps of their assent or 
disassent therevnto, w™ was done accordingly w™ good allowance of 
their said peticon as a thing very beneficiall for them Providing only 
that their Tynn might be taken att their handes att a pryce c’ten 
w was accordingly incerted, in the graunt of her ma‘ vnto them / 

And after thys their Lps desyrous to be further advertised what 
benefitt or preiudyce might hereby arise to the Marchantes trans- 
porters of the said comddytie or to any other vsing the trade therof 
wrotte to the Lo: Maior of London to confer with such & other 
Traders therein as he should thynck fytt, and did likewyse from hys 
Lp. receive annswere & certificate that the same our peticon was 
noe way p’iudicall to any of the said Transporters or Traders for 
Tynn, All w® certificates remayne in the Custody of their Lordships. 

And their Lps being yett further desirous to be satisfied whether 
the same might be in any sort hurtfull or p’iudicall to her 
ma“ Coynage & custome did likewyse conferr w™ some of her 
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ma officers of her highnes custome howse & were by them fully 
resolved That it would cause not only a certenty but also an increase 
of her ma“ customes as well for the Coynage as for transportacon. 

And their Lps. being not yett satysfied but obiecting y‘ this graunt- 
to vs the Corporacon of Pewterers might be iniurious to the gen’alitie 
of Pewterers thoroughe the whole Realme, were in thend also by 
good proofe and testimony made before them fully satisfied That 
the casting of Barrs hath not heretofore ben vsd, or practised by any 
Pewterers of England, but only by vs of the corporacon of London. 

And their Lps requiring yett some further satisfaccon namely 
whether the Wages or allowance of one half penny in the pownde 
demanded for the melting & casting of the same barrs, were not too 
great a sOme, ytt pleased them to heare also sundry proofes & 
testimonyes made towching the same, namely that the Chardges of 
the melting & casting of the same into Barrs deducted The remayne 
therof was not fownd so greate but that their Lps thought it a fitt 
reliefe towardes the helpe of vs the said company of Pewterers And 
besides that in former tymes more then a halfe penny the pownd 
hath ben allowed by the marchant. 

And their Lps having receyved satisfaccon in all these thinges, 
And yett finding a gen’all Proclamacon & discontent’ against 
Patentes of pryvaledg, thought it fitt to be advised by m‘ Attorney 
gen’all whether this Patent might stand w™ the lawes & statutes of 
the Realme or not whereof being resolved yt pleased their Lps to 
comytt to the said Mr Attorney the drawing of this patent, And yett 
fearing lest some Inconvenyence might escape them w™ tyme & 
experience might bring forth would not lett it passe withowt a 
speciall proviso for her ma“ to revoke or adnihillate it at her gracos 
good will & pleasure, According to w™ comission the patent by 
order from her ma“* was ingrossed by m™ Attorney gen’all, in forme 
as it now is, And being reviewed by their Lps. & signed by them, 
was by their Lps thought fitt to passe her ma‘* signature att her 
good pleasure, The booke being tendred to her gracious ma‘ it was 
her pleasure to deferr the signing therof till shee might receive some 
further Informacon therein, as well from the L. warden of the 
Stanaries as also from m* Carm’then & m‘ middleton whoe fully 
resolving her ma“ in such questions as were moved vnto them, yt 
then pleased her of her gracious goodnes to signe the same By 
meanes wherof it hath the signett & the pryvy seale. 

And now after these many troubles costes & chardges by vs 
susteigned withe p’secuting of this suite & iiij* yeres spent in 
following of the same: wee the said company of Pewterers do heare 
it reported That the right honorable the Lo: of Oxford hath written 
to her ma“ to haue the benefitt of o* said Patent graunted to him- 
self, and so would vtterly vndoe yo" said peticioners their wyefs & 
children. 

In tender consideracon of all these thinges maye it please yo" Lp. 
to be a meane to her ma“ that wee may have o* said patent to passe 
the greate seale according to her ma“ most gracious graunt therof 
vnto vs And wee shalbe bound to praye that yo" Lp may long lyve 
in honor & happines. /”’ 
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The document is endorsed in a more modern hand, 
“24 Apr 1598 

The particular Procedinges by the Compaie of the 
Pewterers in their siute to hir ma™ towching 
castinge of Tynn into Barrs” 

and is numbered 
“coclxxxvt. 
Pewterers.” 

In succeeding papers we hope to enter more fully into matters of 
detail, and to print some pewterers’ ordinances of importance. 
Meanwhile, we would ask any of our readers, who may have informa- 
tion on any of the more obscure points, to communicate with us ; we 
shall also be glad to hear of the existence of ancient pewter vessels. 





The Mace of the house of Commons. 
BY W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. 


In a speech made by the Speaker at Leamington, at the jubilee 
dinner of the Edmondscote district of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows on August 27th, 189¢, he referred to the history of the Mace 
which is carried before the Speaker of the House of Commons, as a 
symbol of the royal authority. 

The true history of the present Mace does not seem to be known. 
It is, however, fully set forth in the Journals of the House of Commons, 
and from them I have been able to ascertain what an interesting 
history it is. 

After the murder of the King in January 1648-9, and the consequent 
abolition of everything that savoured of regality or even bore the 
royal arms on it, on March 17th, following, it was ordered by the 
House 

** That it be referred to the Committee for Alteration of Seales to Consider of a 
new forme of Maces and the speciall Care hereof is Committed to‘Mr. Love.” 

Four weeks later, on April 13th, 1649, the following entry appears 
in the Journal: 

** Mr. Love Reports severall formes of a new Mace. 

Resolved &c., 

That this shal be the forme of the new Mace.” 

A space is then left on the page for a drawing of the new form of 
mace, but perhaps because the clerk who made the entry could not 
draw, the picture was never made and the blank space for it still 
remains. 

Within two months of the date of Mr. Love’s report the new mace 
was made and brought into the House, and on June 6th, 1649, it 
was ordered : 

‘* That this Mace made by Thomas Maundy of London Goldsmith be delivered 
into the Charge of the Serjant at Armes attending the Parliament and that the 
said Mace be carried before the Speaker, and that all other great Maces to be used 
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in this Commonwealth be made according to the same forme and Paterne, and that 
the said Thomas Maundy have the making thereof and none other.” 

On June 11th, 1649, it was further ordered 

“* That the Committee of Revenue be Authorized and required forthwith to pay 
unto Thomas Maundey of London the summe of one hundred thirty- 
seaven poundes one shillinge & eight pence in discharge of his Bill of Charges for 
makeing the New Mace for the service of this Howse.” 


On August 7th, 1649, occurs this final entry, ‘* Concerning the 
New Mace.” : 

‘* Ordered 

That it be referred to the Committee of the Revenue to examine the particulers 
touchinge the Charge for makeing the Mace of this howse, and if they fynde the 
same was miscast And that the summe of Nyne poundes ten shillinges remaineth 
yett due & unpayd for the same that they doe forthwith make payment thereof 
unto Thomas Mandye.” 


From a letter of Maundy’s among the records of the borough of 
Leicester I find that he had 13s. 4d. per ounce ‘“‘ ffor the making of 
the new mace of the parliament,”’ which, if he received £146 11s. 8d. 
for his work, gives us the weight of it as 2190z. 14dwt. 

Before proceeding with the history of the mace it will be interesting 
to see what can be learnt as to its form and pattern. 

Although the drawing of the new mace is provokingly omitted from 
the page of the Journal, the subsequent order of the House ‘‘ that all 
other great Maces to be used in this Commonwealth be made 
according to the same forme and Paterne ” enables us to make good 
the omission, for I find from their records that many corporations 
(e.g-, London, Leicester, Wallingford, etc.) proceeded to have their 
maces re-made by Thomas Maundy, to whom, as we have seen, the 
monopoly of new making them had been granted by the Parliament. 
Such maces still exist almost unaltered at Congleton, Buckingham, 
Wigan, Marlborough, Weymouth, and other towns; and other 
examples, with new heads and sundry alterations made to convert 
them into Royal maces at the Restoration, remain at Leicester, 
Gloucester, Portsmouth, and many other places. 

From a comparison of these examples we find that the new mace 
of the Parliament closely resembled in form the Royal maces of 
which so many exist ; it had a staff with large foot-knop and dividing 
knots, and was surmounted by a head of the usual form encircled by 
a coronet with an arched crown. All these seem strange features for 
a Republican mace, but when we examine them more closely we find 
that the pattern differed completely from that of a Royal mace. The 
coronet consisted, not of regal fleurs-de-lis and crosses, but of an 
intertwined cable enclosing small cartouches with a St. George’s cross 
for England and a harp for Ireland, and instead of a jewelled circlet 
there was a band inscribed, ‘‘ THE FREEDOME OF ENGLAND BY GOD’S 
BLESSING RESTORED,” with the date of the making of the mace. The 
jewelled or beaded arches of the crown were replaced by four grace- 
fully curved members like ostrich feathers, but adorned with oak foliage, 
which nearly met in the centre, and supported, not the time-honoured 
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orb and cross, but a handsome cushion wrought with cartouches of the 
arms of England and Ireland, and surmounted by an acorn. The head 
was divided as before into panels by caryatides, but instead of the Royal 
badges appeared the arms of England and Ireland, and on the top 
the Royal arms were superseded by those of the State. The staff 
was chased throughout with longitudinal branches of oak or other 
foliage, encircled by a narrow spiral riband, and the knots were 
wrought with spirally laid gadroons. ‘The foot-knop on its upper half 
bore cartouches with the arms of England and Ireland. 

What became of the mace displaced by Maundy’s new one I have not 
yet ascertained, but as the order of March 17th, 1648-9, speaks, not 
of a new mace, but of a new form of mace, I take it that the old 
mace was superseded by the new one, and subsequently sold as old 
silver. 

To resume the history of the new mace. This continued in use 
till April zoth, 1653, when Cromwell so unceremoniously dissolved 
the Parliament, and, to show that the sitting was at an end (to quote 
Whitelock’s words), “ bid one of his soldiers to take away that Fool’s 
Bauble, the Mace.”* 

More than one corporation claims to possess the veritable 
“ bauble,” including, as pointed out by the Speaker, that of Kingston 
in Jamaica. The futility of such claim is, however, clearly shown by 
the further history of the mace recorded in the Journals of the 
Commons, for within a few days of the establishment of the so-called 


** Barebones Parliament” we find under date July 8th, 1653, this 
entry ‘Concerning the Mace and the use thereof” : 
** Resolved 


That the Serjant at Armes attending this Howse doe repaire to Lieutenant 
Colonell Worsley for the Mace, and doe bring it to this Howse. 

Ordered 

That it be referred to the Committee who brought in the report touching the 
Serjant to consider of the use of the Mace and with whome it shall remaine ; and 
report their opinion to the Howse.” 

It will be remembered that Clarendon describes Cromwell as 
“ having given the mace to an officer to be safely kept,” perhaps this 
very Lieut.-Col. Worsley. 

At any rate the mace was duly produced, and four days later, 
on July 12th, 1653, we find it recorded that 

‘** Alderman Titchborne reportes from the Committee appointed to consider of 
the use of the Mace the opinion of that Committee, that the Mace should be made 
use of as formerly. 

Resolved 

That the Mace shalbe used in the Howse as formerly, and that the Serjant 
doe also attend the Speaker for the time being from time to time from the Howse 
to the entrance into the old or new Palace, and there again receive him and bring 
him to the Howse. 

Ordered 

That the Mace be brought in which was done accordingly.” 





* Whitelock ; Memorials of the English Affairs (London, 1732), p. 406. 
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For the next seven years the Journals are silent concerning the 
mace, and we may fairly assume that it was used as of old, whenever 
there was a meeting of Parliament. 

On the restoration uf the Monarchy, the Convention Parliament 
formally resolved on May 2ist, 1660: 


‘* That two new Maces be forthwith provided One for this House and the other 
for the Counsell of State with the Crowne and King’s Majesties Armes and such 
other Ornaments as have bin usuall and it is referred to the Counsell of State to 
take care that the same be provided accordingly.” 


The mace provided under this order for the House of Commons 
is that now in use. It is of silver-gilt and measures 4 feet 10} inches 
in length. The head is adorned with the four Royal badges and the 
initials C R in panels divided by handsome caryatides, and has on top 
the Royal arms, etc., of Charles II. ; it is also surmounted by a Royal 
crown with the orb and cross. The shaft is chased throughout its 
length with longitudinal branches of roses and thistles growing on the 
same stem, encircled by a narrow spiral riband ; and the knots of the 
shaft are wrought into spirally laid gadroons. The foot-knop is divided 
into panels above and below with various Royal badges. The weight 
of the mace, ‘‘ 251—2—2,” is cut on one side of the head. 

We should conclude from the order of May 21st, 1660, that the 
mace made by Maundy in 1649 was thereby superseded. I find, 
however, from their records that many corporations who possessed 
Republican “ baubles” converted them into Royal maces at the 
Restoration by the simple process of giving them new heads. I 
therefore, by the kind permission of the Speaker, carefully examined 
the House of Commons mace a short time ago, when I found that 
the shaft, with its gadrooned knots, is of better workmanship than the 
head and foot of the mace. The spiral riband entwining the rose and 
thistle branches is also so characteristic of known work by Thomas 
Maundy that I have very little doubt that the shaft of the mace 
belongs to the one made by him in 1649. As it is quite possible 
that the old head and foot were recast to form the new head and foot 
of 1660, so far from the famous “ bauble” having been lost, it may 
be said to be to all intents and purposes still borne before the Speaker 
of the House of Commons.* 





* Note. The substance of this article originally appeared in a letter by the 
writer in Zhe Times of September 2nd, 1890. W. H. St. J. H. 
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Hotes on Encaustic Tiles, Dale Hbbep and 
Morley, Derbysbire.* 
7s. 


BY JOHN WARD. 


On page 220 of the last volume of this Magazine reference was 
made to the discovery of encaustic tile kilns near Lenton Priory, 
Nottingham, about seventy years ago, and described in the late 
Mr. Stretton’s Lenton MS. His conclusion, it will be remembered, 
was that identical tiles, widely distributed in neighbouring counties, 
were fabricated at these kilns, the very argument used long after- 
wards by the late Mr. Jewitt in favour of a Repton source. Since 
then, Mr. Godfrey, the historian of Lenton, who has rendered me 
valuable help in the subject, has discovered two unpublished plates en- 
graved for Mr. Stretton, from his drawings of these Lenton tiles. They 
show twenty tiles, and of these, fifteen occur also at Dale and 
Morley. In consequence of this discovery Lenton must be added 
to the list of localities given for the following tiles figured and 
described in my last contribution to this subject : 

Figs. 1, 7, 8, 11, 14 and 15 of Plate xix.; and Figs. 5, 7 and 8 
of Plate xx. in the last Vol. 

The Bishop of Ely has also the following correction and additional 
localities for these plates: Fig. 2. Plate xix, add Aldgate (Rutland) ; 
Fig. 8, Plate xx, omit Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall) and add Leicester 
(All Saints’). 

His lordship further states, ‘‘ If identical patterned tiles were made 
at Repton, at Nottingham, and at Dale, your theory of movable 
tile-makers is really established: and instead of identifying the 
one kiln from which a family of tiles came, we must identify the 
company (or guild ?) that made them.” 

Unless otherwise specified it must be understood that the tiles 
mentioned in these lists as occurring in various localities have 
identical patterns : the evidence, however, is sometimes stronger than 
others. I have compared the Dale patterns with actual tiles found at 
Lenton and elsewhere at Nottingham and at Repton ; and with photo- 
graphs and tracings of others. And I have submitted tracings and 





“Continued from Vol. IV. (new series), p. 223. 


The Editor takes this opportunity of stating that in response to Mr, Ward’s 
request, both he and Mr. Ward have received several important communications 
on the subject of tiles ; more particularly a paper from the Rev. Father Hirst with 
regard to some identical and other tiles at Ratcliffe-on-Wreake, Cossington, and 
neighbouring places in Leicestershire. The Editor considers, however, that it will 
be a more convenient plan if the publication of these communications is deferred 
until Mr, Ward's series of plates of Dale Abbey and Morley tiles has been com- 
pleted. In the meantime, he would invite any readers of the Re/iguary who may 
be in possession of additional information on the subject, to communicate with 
Mr. Ward or himself. 
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plates of the former for comparison with the York and other 
collections. In the other cases I have depended upon plates only. 
Not only in many of these cases are the patterns identical, but false 
cuts of the stamps are actually reproduced. 


Puate u. Small Tiles, Inlaid. 


1. Monogram. Upside-down? Morley. 

2. Four-tile design: the Vesica Piscis. Morley. Several much- 
worn specimens only. Subsequent examination has proved that the 
plate is not quite correct, both in the shape of the fishes and the 
angles of the tiles. The latter are filled in with a flower stalk having 
a lily leaf on each side; possibly a fleur-de-lis is intended. A similar 
or identical design occurs in the Singing School pavement at Wor- 
cester, cir. 1377 ; another, similar, at Exeter Cathedral Church. 

3- Double-headed eagle displayed. [The spread eagle was borne 
by Richard, Earl of Cornwall as King of the Romans.] Morley* ; 
Leicester, St. Mary’s. A single-headed eagle is found at Exeter 
Cathedral Church. 

4 and 6. Flower-heads. Morley. 

5- Four-tile design: quatre-foil with foliage. Two stamps: the 
pattern of the upper left hand tile occurs at Morley only, and it seems 
to have a flower or animal’s head at the cusp, it is much worn. 
Dale* ; Morley. 

7. Lion statant, Morley, much worn. Similar patterns at Salis- 
bury. 

8. Rose heads. Morley, very much worn ; conjecturally restored. 

g. Geometric design. Dale; Morley. 

10. Four-tile design: lions’ heads and fleur-de-lis, alternate and 
interlacing. Obviously an allusion to England and France. Finely 
executed. Dale; Morley. 

11. Interlacing designs. Morley 

12. Monk’s (?) head ; conjecturally restored. Dale. 

13. Oak-leaf and acorn, alternate and interlacing. Morley. Al- 
though inlaid, the stamp is evidently intended for an incised tile. At 
Repton* a very similar pattern occurs, incised. 

14. A bold and effective border design. Bryony, or bitter-sweet. 
Dale. 

15. Four-tile design: quatre-foil with birds and oak-leaves. Dale. 

16. Four-tile design: quatre-foil within circles. Dale. Very 
much worn. 


Puate 11. Small Tiles, Inlaid. 


1 Two birds, addorsed, regardant. A very frequent design. 
Morley. A similar, perhaps identical pattern in Worcester Museum, 
from Witton. 

2. Heraldic. Crosses crosslets accompanying fleur-de-lis. Morley. 

3. Heraldic. Vair. (Peverel?) Morley. 

4. Fleur-de-lis. Morley. Very similar, or identical with one 
from Witton, Worcestershire. 
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5, 18 and 19. Examples of a series of letters and one monogram 
(t.£.). The majority have their corners filled as in 5 and 19. Other 
letters, A, B, C, E, 1, L, N, S, T. All at Morley. 

6. Four-tile design ; quatre-foil with birds. Stamp intended for 
larger tiles. Dale; Lenton.t 

7. Geometric: very similar to fig. 14, plate xix. of the previous 
article. Dale; Morley. 

8. Stag couchant. Very beautifully outlined. Dale; Morley ; 
Thurgarton.t 

g. Ditto, but not so realistic. Dale; Lenton. 

10 and 12. Geometric. Morley. 

11. Four tile design; queen’s head. More feminine in character 
than fig. 4, plate xx., previous article. Dale; Lenton; Leicester ; 
York. 

13. Quatre-foil, containing leaves. Morley. 

14. Crossed keys and leaves. Morley. 

15 and 17. Interlacing designs. Dale. 

16. Four-tile design, The arrangement on the plate probably not 
as artist intended. A quatre-foil containing oak leaves arranged as a 
cross. Morley. A similar pattern occurs at Shelford, Cambridge. 





The Fairs of OL Liverpool. 


BY J. COOPER MORLEY. 


THE early history and origin of fairs still remain, like many other of 
our ancient institutions, involved in much obscurity. What few works 
we have upon the subject either treat of it in general, or else take one 
or other of the most important fairs which has gained a world-wide 
notoriety either from its popularity or otherwise. Not so with our 
local fairs. Their history has either been too large a subject for the 
general historian, or else has, perhaps, been considered outside the 
scope of their writing; and as a general result has been either 
dismissed with a few brief observations, or not noticed at all. 

Hitherto the fairs of Liverpool have been amongst the subjects 
which have not been separately treated. True, local writers have 
noticed them in their several works, but only as a passing subject, 
and they have not given them that amount of thought or treatment 
which the subject undoubtedly deserves. 

Of their earliest origin we possess very little definite information. 
They were in part no doubt some of the many commercial outcomes 
which sprang into existence from the mystery plays, once so gene- 
rally connected with the Church and Church Festivals. Mr. 
Walford observes that ‘‘it was by the Normans that the fairs 
of England were moulded into the shape with which we are 
most familiar. The Norman kings placed themselves largely 





*Derbyshire. + Nottinghamshire. 
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under the influence of the Papal throne, and it was to the 
Church, or in the interests of the Church, that nearly all fairs were 
granted after the Norman Conquest in the eleventh century. It was 
under John, early in the thirteenth century, that the power of the 
Church became so pronounced in England, and itis during this reign 
that most of the existing charters of fairs date.”* It is from this reign, 
also, that we trace the earliest notices of the fairs of Liverpool. 

In 1292 Edward I. being in sore want of means to prosecute his 
war with Scotland, endeavoured to raise money by means of writs of 
Quo Warranto, and sent down a commission, under Hugh de 
Cressingham, into Lancashire to inquire into the titles of the Corporate 
bodies and other owners of property. Amongst the grants which the 
Bailiffs and Commonalty of the borough were called upon to uphold, 
was that of the Fair. 

In 1296 Edmund Earl of Lancaster died, and after his decease the 
usual “ Inquisito post mortem ” was held at West Derby, on Wednesday 
in the week of Pentecost, in the 26th year of the reign of King 
Edward, of the extent of the lands and tenements, fees and rents in 
the Wapentake of West Derby; and in the record of the portion 
relating to Liverpool is (inter alia), “the tolls of the market and 
Fair, with forage tolls, are worth about £10 per annum.” 

After the Battle of Boroughbridge (1322) Thomas Earl of Lancaster 
was beheaded, and his brother Henry succeeded to the earldom. 
The Borough of Liverpool passing therewith, a jury was summoned 
(in 1327) to inquire into its value. Their report says, “ and there isa 
certain Fair held on the day of St. Martin, whose toll is of the value 
of 13s. gd.” 

In 1545, Sir Richard Molyneux obtained from the crown a fee-farm 
lease of “ the town and lordship of Lytherpole, including the stallage 
and tollage of the Fair and market. Ten years later we find a 
rupture occurred out of the contested right to these tolls, and at a 
Common Hall or assembly on the zoth April, 1555, an order was 
made for the expenses of a deputation to London to meet Sir Richard 
Molyneux on the subject ; but the result does not seem to have been 
entirely satisfactory, for on the 12th August of the same year, at an 
assembly, ‘‘the disobedience of the Bailiffs, and especially the 
Bailiff Corbet, who had neglected their duty in allowing Mister 
Molyneux to gather the tolls of the Cattle Fair,” was under discussion. 

The dispute continued some time longer, but the result is not to be 
gleaned definitely. 

The importance which the fairs had assumed at the latter end of 
the sixteenth century is indicated by the following entries of a Jost- 
mortem inquisition held on the 27th October, 1589. 

“‘ Item. The said jurors do order and agree that there shall be noe 
banquette made upon the two faire days in the Common Haull.” 

“ Item. They agree that all free burgesses beinge within this Town 
shall give theire attendance and wait upon M’ Maior with a halberde, 
or bill, or other convenient weapon, to be carried by him or his 





* Fairs, Past and Present, p. 14. 
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servante upon the two faire days in his perambulation &c., upon paine 
of xij* for every defaulte.” 

During the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, and probably part of 
the eighteenth, the fairs assumed still further importance. Troughton 
says, “on these days the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses in their gowns 
went in procession, with a band of music, from the Exchange to the 
middle of Dale Street, where they passed round a large stone 
[concerning which more later] whitewashed for the occasion, and 
thence proceeded to another stone in the centre of Castle Street, and 
back to the Exchange, where they dined.” He adds, “ it was the 
custom for the most respectable ladies in the town to follow in the 
procession to the Church.” 

The time of the fair was St. Martin’s Day, November 11th, but the 
festivities continued usually fora week. The dinners are stated to have 
been served in a most superb and luxurious style, to a large number 
(200 or 300 in the whole) of the principal inhabitants. The cost of 
these banquets led to some misunderstanding, with reference to which 
we find the following entry in the Corporation records : 

1621. October 25™ Oliv’ Fairhurst, gent, Maior, at an assemblie 
&c. © “* Whereas it is in question this day between M* Maior that now 
is, and Richard Barraclough and John Chauntrell, Bailiffs of the 
Towne, concerninge the payinge for the banquett in the Town Hall 
at the faires. It is this day agreed upon and p’ven y‘ if the Maior 
for the tyme beinge shall hereafter at the two faire tymes keep his 
Bankett in the Common Hall, then the Bailiffs are to beare one half 
of it, and soe to contribute betwixt them w™ M* Maior.” The fair 
was usually held near the Exchange or Town Hall. 

And now something about the “ Boundary stones” of the fair, 
already referred to. These points marked the privileged precincts of 
the fair, whether at that held on 25" July as well as that of Nov. 11, 
does not clearly appear. For ten days before and after the fair, 
protection from arrest was secured within the precincts, marked 
by these stones, for all persons coming to the fair on lawful 
business. “This,” says Sir J. A. Picton (Alemorials of Liverpool), ‘‘may 
seem a trifle now, but in the days when any man might be summarily 
arrested and thrown into gaol on the merest pretence of a debt, it 
was a wholesome provision.” 

The indication of this little Alsetia was a high hand thrust out in 
front of the Town Hall, or as a sign of protection. The custom 
was continued down to the peviod of the Municipal Reform Act. 
The boundary stone in Castle Street being a round one of larger 
proportion than its neighbour was only removed for tramway purposes 
a few years since. 

In the year 1657, the celebrated quaker George Fox, during his 
wanderings, visited Lancashire, and amongst the entries in his journals 
relating to Liverpool under this date, he says, “ from Chester we came 
to Liverpool, where was at that time a Fazr.”* 

The plague which was raging in London and elsewhere during 





* Journals of George Fox, 7th Ed., Vol. I. 
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1665, caused much anxiety to the Liverpool authorities, as the time 
of the principal fair approached. Thus, on the 2" November this 
year (Mr. Michael Tarleton, Mayor), a public meeting of the Burgesses 
aut held, when it was resolved : 

“That upon consideration and apprehension of the spreading 
contagion of the plague, now raging in divers neighbouring towns, in 
Cheshire, and other parts, and of the great concourse of people 
usually from these parts all the time of the Fairs kept in this town, 
it is generally noted, agreed, thought fit, and so ordered, that the 
keeping of the fair here on St. Martin’s day next (Nov. 11) the eve, 
and other usual day after, here accustomably kept, shall on this 
present exigent of danger, for this year be absolutely foreborne and 
forbidden by open publication and notice thereof in the open market 
the next market day.” 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the banquet, at the 
time of the fair had become softened down to a cold collation merely. 
Here is the bill for the spread in July, 1775, which was not the time 
of the great fair : 

‘“‘ Corporation of Liverpool to Thomas Bowman, Suaetor for Fair 
day. 

1775 To Beef . _ 

26 July) To Ham and Fowles ... 
To Tongues 
To Pigeon Pye 
Potted and Fresh Shrimps 
To Apple Pye... 
Cheese, Butter and Bread 
Sugar, Lemons and Bread 
Rum and Brandy 
18 Bottles Wine 


» 
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The original of this bill is still preserved in the Town Hall. 

By 59 George III., c. ix., 1819. ‘‘ An act for abolishing the pay- 
ment of certain tolls called /mgates and Oufgates, collected at the 
several entrances into the fairs of Liverpool in the County of Lancaster, 
and of certain tolls and stallage now payable in the Markets and 
Fairs there and for granting other tolls and stallage in lieu thereof, 
and for the better regulation of the said markets and Fairs,’’ which 
received the Royal assent on 23rd March, double tolls and stallage are 
payable during the Fairs on 25th July and 11th November and ten days 
previously and ten days subsequently to them, in all the markets 
except the Fish market. 

Another fair not previously mentioned in this paper, was known as 
Folly Fair; so called from its place of holding being near ‘‘ The Folly.” 
It was held on the Monday and Tuesday in Easter week, in the lanes 
and fields near London Road, and was chiefly frequented by the lower 
classes. At this fair was largely practised the idle and blameable 
practice called “ lifting,” which consisted in the custom of lifting 
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persons into the air, sometimes in a chair and at other times without 
one, unless they purchased immunity by a pecuniary gratuity. ‘‘It 
is supposed,” says Brooke, ‘that if there be any meaning at all in so 
foolish a practice, it is a reprehensible allusion to the resurrection or 
the ascension of our Saviour.” 

Though not formally abolished, the Fairs of Liverpool, like many 
other provincial fairs, have long since died a natural death, due no 
doubt in a great measure to the increased, and still increasing, 
commercial activity of the town. The Cattle Fairs are, however, still 
periodically held, but they are not of sufficient antiquarian importance 
to claim notice here. 





Some brief Church Wotes from Corwold, 
Worksbire. 


In the small upper lights of all but one of the nave windows of 
Coxwold church, Yorkshire, which was wholly rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, there are considerable remains of late medieval 
glass. Some of the figures are in a very fairly perfect condition, 
others are more or less fragmentary, and the remainder are wholly 
destroyed, and their places are either filled with broken scraps of 
coloured glass, or are left blank. 

At the excursion of the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association to Byland, Coxwold, and Newburgh, on July roth, 
1890, the remaining portions of glass were carefully examined by Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
Assistant Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, with the result that 
the following identification of the figures was made. The windows 
are alike in the design of the tracery which, for convenience of 
identification as regards the small upper lights, is roughly explained 
in the accompanying diagram. 








\ [o) x. 
(3) (45) (6)|7) (8) \ 


South side of Nave. Easternmost window A. 


1. Perhaps St. Christopher, 
2. Defaced. 
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. Perhaps St. James the Great. 

. Made up of fragments. 

. Head of an ecclesiastic and fragments. 

. A lady in a red dress (probably a benefactress). 

. Ditto. 

. A make up, containing a passion face of our Lord. 


Norte.—In the top of the middle light of this window is some ancient glass with 
a figure of our Lord ; below this there is a good armorial light by Peckett, 
dated 1755, with the Fauconberg arms. 


South side. Window B. 


. Made up of fragments, including an animal. 
. St. Stephen. 

. St. Katherine. 

. Made up. 

. A crowned female saint. 

. St. Barbara. 

7. St. Dorothy. 

8. St. Agatha. 


Note.—In upper portions of the large lights is some ancient glass ; that in the 
centre appears to be a portion of a picture of the daughter of Herodias 
dancing. The side lights are fragmentary and doubtful. 


South side. Window C. 


1 and 2, Angels. 

3. Doubtful. Below turned inside out is a word in black letter : 
Angilus,* 

4. Doubtful, with word below (as in 3) Evangelius.* 


5 and 6. Angels. 
7and 8. Angels. 
[The glass in 3 and 4 may have been the Annunciation. ] 


South side. . Window D. 
All plain glass. 


North side. Westernmost window A. 


. Glass with portion of an inscription. 
. Lower part of St. George. 
. Upper part of St. Margaret. 
. Upper part of St. Dorothy. 
A seraph. 
. A seraph. 
. St. Katherine. 
. St. Mary Magdalene. 


North side. Window B. 


1. Probably St. George. 

2. St. Christopher (perfect), 
3. A seraph. 

4- Made up. 

5. Made > 

6. A serap 
7. Male figure in red (temp, Hen. § or 6) not in its own place. 
8. A seraph. 





* There is no doubt as to the spelling of these words, they were closely and 
carefully examined by Mr. Hope from a ladder on the outside of the church. 
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North side. Window C. 


7 


- Head of a saint. 

. St. John Baptist. 

. St. Christopher. 

. Upper part of St. John Evangelist. 

. A broken figure of a bishop or abbot. 
. A perfect figure of a bishop or abbot. 
and 8. Two apostles without emblems. 


North side. Window D. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


7 
8 


. St. Christopher. 
. Probably the Majesty (much broken). 
. St. Mary Magdalene (perfect). 
. St. Katherine (perfect). 
and 6. Kneeling angels censing. 
. A crowned female saint with a book. 
. St. Margaret. 
[Has perhaps been an Assumption window]. 


North side. Window E. 


On 


2 
3 
4: 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 


St. Dorothy (perfect). 

. Our Lady of Pity (broken). 

. Fragments of glass. 

Ditto. 

Part of a Resurrection figure of our Lord from a lower light. 
. Lower part of a figure of a man in red hose. 

. Fragments of glass. 

. Probably a gentleman donor. 


the roof of the nave are fine bosses, in rows of three ; 
beginning at the north-east corner over the pulpit, the bosses in the 
first row are: 


. An eagle. 


. (Destroyed). 
. An angel holding a shield charged with a cross between four roundels. 


4. Perhaps a demi-angel. 


. Leaf work. 
. A dragon passant. 


. An angel holding a shield charged with: on a cross patonce five bezants 
(Latimer). 

. A shield charged : Gules, a lion rampant, argent. 

. The face of a monster with the tongue out. 


. A lady with mitred head dress. 
- Leafwork. 
. A bearded head wearing a torse. 


. A man with a cap on, pulling his mouth open. 
. The badge of Percy. 
. A dolphin (or perhaps a luce) embowed. 


. A crowned lion rampant. 
. A double headed eagle displayed. 
. A baboon’s head with leafwork. 
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19. A man in a hooded cap. 
20. A shield charged with five fustls (Percy ancient). 
21. Oak foliage. 


22. Foliage. 
23. Hidden by the organ. 
24. Foliage. 


On the floor, in the middle aisle of the nave, there is a plain stone 
slab having a heater-shaped brass shield of arms, measuring five 
inches in diameter at the top by six inches in depth, and also a brass 
plate, twenty-four inches by four inches, bearing an inscription, of 
which the following is a reduced photographic reproduction of a heel- 
ball rubbing : 


Sate pro Maly TWlits Hanlton Aewly quevbat ved wruliso 
artolas sumo ThaySscs Lew st steabrth vevaser’ que 


olut Dem  Piaatsst dy maleate m 


The shield of arms is worn almost entirely smooth, but just enough 
remains to show that the charges were: A bend indented, impaling a 
coat, which is now entirely obliterated. It it not known whom John 
Manston espoused in marriage, and it will be seen that the date of 
his wife’s decease has never been filled in on the brass plate. His 
will is registered at York, and we are indebted to Mr. W. Brown, of 
Arncliff Hally ior the following transcript of its contents : 


Nov. 4, 1464. Johannes Manston de Thornton iuxta Newburgh armiger— 
Sep. in Cimiterio Eclesie parochialis de Cukwould. Optimum meum animal cum 
armatura mea, prout moris est, nomine mortuarii mei. Res. Elizabethe vxori mee, 
Executrix. Hiis testibus, domino Johanne Buttelor, Capellano, et Willelmo 
Ayrton, et aliis. Prob. Nov. 17.—(Xeg. Zest. II. 490.) 


It will be seen that there is a discrepancy as to the month (October 
or November) when John Manston died. Probably the month of 
October as recorded on the brass plate is correct, and the entry of 
November a clerical error made in registering the will ; the month 
when the will was proved, being accidentally written instead of 
October, which was recorded in the will itself. 








Some Parochial Papers relating to Glaston, 
in the Countp of Rutland. 


BY THE REV. CHR: WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
II. 


THE earliest reference to parochial accounts in this parish is in “ the 
Towne Book,” and it relates to Prebendary Halles, the rector of 
Glaston, whose case is mentioned as a peculiar one by Walker in the 
Sufferings of the Clergy. 

‘© 24 May, 1662: The Inhabitants have paid M* Halles in money 
and taxes paid for him the 3/. 1s. 2d. due from Everard ffawkner and 
M* Taylor, saue only 8s. charged vpon his tenthes for the poore, 
which saide summe M* Halles is not content to allowe nor the towne 
content to pay. 

M’ Taylor hath rec’ a Leavy of 2d y* acre for y* Gaole and house 
of correccion, and 10s. of M* flawkener, and 1s. 5d¢. rem. in his 
handes as unaccounted for y' 2 Leavy made by him and D" ffawkner 
y' a 1d. y® acre for payment of M* Halles 34. 2s. also rect due from 
him 14. 14s. 8d.” 


1696. Overseers of the Poor. 

Pay’ W™ Dorman 2 weeks Collection when he was sick, 4s. 

Expended on y® Accompt of widow Iliffe in order to remoue her 
and her family to nether Kibworth, 2/. 17s. 

Agreed y‘ 2s. 6a. be allowed to widow Iliffe as Collection half 
yearely while she continues at Nether Kibworth. 

1698. M™ Margaret Halles her Legacy bequeathed to the poor 
of Glaston being 40s. was distributed 22 Dec. 

2 April 1700. Agreed that J. Mason constable do prosecute at 
the Parish Charge all such persons as he shalbe inform’d of by any 
one Witnesse to haue broken any hedge or stole any wood. 


1701. J. Mason, Constable, brings in his bill as followeth : 


A’ 


Imprimis due to him vpon the foot of his last years 
accompt eee oe OTT 
Item payd to the Treasurer at 3 payments . 1 8 10 
Item payd to Passingers before Notice of y° Act of 
Parliament 
Item pay’d the charge of whiping ‘Joyce his daughter ‘& 
Baker wife for hedge breaking o 
For goeing to Okeham about the highways 


Due to him from the Town 
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1701. Overseers of the poor. 
Expended by buying hemp and getting it spun _... 15 
Which remains in their hands of the Town Stock alsoe 
layd out for a wheel ... ae <n oe — ££ 2 
1729. The Constable levy’d on y* Town 3d. in the /., 5/. 125. od. 


The Constable’s Disbursem® for Easter Tuesday to July 9" 1719. 


A. 


April 8, paid to M* Allen ... 

April 20, A hue & Cry 

April 29, p* M* Sharpe 

Ap: 29, A Hue & Cry ... : 

A mad woman 3d. Clem. & Rob. Hales 

W” Williams . : 

May 15. 2 women & 4 children a "pass .. 

May 29. 3 Seamen w™ a Pass 

June 11x. A Gt... . woman Is. and : 2 women to zo 
to Morcott w'* her 

For horse hire & expenses in going before y° "Justice 
to Whisondine ‘iva 

July 7. P* Mr Allen for Assizes & Sessions Bills 


ye 


RAO AvK~T& O 


° 


Paid M*‘ Sharpe 


1719. The Constables Charges. 


For a Hewincry [i#.e., ‘‘ Hue and dead "1 

For a Hewincry 

For Statuces charges 

For the freeholders Bill 

For a woman and a Guid 

For the pinfold wall - ig 

For watching at the Feast.. ‘ 
For a woman and 2 women of Morcot her Guid 
For a Hewincry ... nie ~ ‘ 
The High-Constable bill . 

paid to M’‘ Sharp ... 

The Assises Bill paid to y" ‘high constable 

paid to M* Sharp April y* 12 e -_ 
For the Leavy Meaking [i.e., making a Rate] 


-Ornror Or Nee DH OO 
ONMOW OK CODNONWA 


_ 
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John Taylor’s Constable’s Accompts, 1720. 


7 
° 


Ester Sessions the high Constable 

Charges going to Uppingham with Tho. Williams wach 
men and Ann pitts . 

Spent with the window peeper 

paid to M‘ Sharp May y° 31". 7 

The Sessions and Assies paid to y° high const. ey 

Charge with a woman at Tho Parkers ine 

Travelers at Stephens Rementon Charge ses. 

One hewincry cry to Morcott ma 

two hewincry crys to Bisbrook ... 

Charge at the Statiss [#.c., Statutable Fair] 

Mich‘ Sessions & y* freeholders bill - 

for whiping Cristen Masion 

for waching att the ffeast ... 

Gevenn to a solger 

a hewincry Cry... 

a poor man’s Loging 

paid to M* Sharp ... 

2 hewing cry 

for a whoman ap 

for the sises [#.e., Assizes) 

paid to M' Sharp . 


or O00 


th 


wee 
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roe 


The payments to Mr. J. Sharpe were for “ the Goale (é.e., gaol), 
passing of vagrant and other County Uses.” 


The “widdow peeper” was presumably the officer called below 
“ y* Suru[éy]éf of y* Windos,” whose duty was to count the windows 
for purposes of taxation, omitting such as (being inscribed “ Cheese- 
room ” or ‘* Malt-house”) were tax-free. Some information relating 
to the window-taxes from 1695 to 1851 may be found in Hadyn’s 
Dict. of Dates. 


1721. A sises bill 
Gaue a poor man... 
Spent of y® Suruer of y® Windos 
for Gooing to y* Statos 
the bill oss i 
pd. to M‘Sharpe_... 
for waching att y® feast 
for ale 
for mending the pinfowld Yeat t [fen ery Gate of f Pound] 
Paid for y* Oath poe 
pd to 2 vagrants see 
pd for mending y* Stoks : 
pd for mending y° pinfold gate i 
1731 May 26, paid M* Linthwaite for a pint Tankard 
1733 pd for writing a List of publicans in Glaston 
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1736 paid to an ould Souldier 

paid toa Soulder_... 

paid to a Soulder and his Family t to » Lodg | at Har- 
buts - 

for Caring y® Statuse bill 

paid to y® Criers 

paid to y*° Watch 

paid to a poor woman 

paid to two Soulders.. ome 

paid to a poor man as Lodged at parkers oni 

Charges to help one man and woman before the 
Justes .. 

Charges for help to. sett George Burnham In the 
stocks on the sabothday coe one 

To a Woman for haisting her Away 

Expenses for having M* Taylor’s man before the 
Justess ... oe 

The Clerk for speaking of the statis 

The Bailey Crying of the statiss 

for a boy having butt one hand 

For Repairing of y° Stocks ... 

for a new parvills for y° pinfold Gate & a key 

One shilling being sworn to the Office 

paid to the Treasurer non 

Carying of a hueincry to Morcot 

Sessions Bill . 

Paid to the Clerk for speaking of x Stattis in Y 
church 

Alowans for expences ‘of the Stattis .. “ 

Paid to y° Watchmen of y* Feast Sunday night 

= Feast Monday — 

For caring of a huingcry to Seaton . ‘ 

Paid to a Woman that had 2 Children that was sent 
from Uppingham with a pass, a Man with them 

paid for ImpreSsing a ‘Team for the Soldiers 

Given to a Criple by Consent of 2 or 3 eee 

Watch at the ffeast being three Nights 

Three Hue & Crys ... 

for my Trouble going to Seaton to speak to Captain 
Dawes and attending the ale —_— at Upping- 
ham 

for going to Seaton to speak to ‘Captain Dawes 
about pulling the posts at said ffeast.. 

For calling the Town at 

Paid Justices Clerke for a warrant _ 

pd Abell Sproggin for Cleaning the Wyre fe pond 
with sluice in the village] _.... 

Spent in Ale for Workmen ... 

pd Abell Spraggin for being a Watch 

pd Wm Herbert for the Use of his Barn 


° 
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1744 


1746 


1756 


1756 
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pd at the Justices Meeting ... 
pd Laurence pickring for going with Window " peeper 
Spent when I put the Man in Stocks 
pd Robe‘ Slater for Mending the Stocks 
A Lock for the Stocks - 
7 ffeb” paid to 3 neni Men a Woman and 
2 Children ae ae aa @ 
18" paid to 2 Women and seven children ... os I 
Paid Jolly Hippisley when we took an account of 
the Beast in the Lordship... I 
For Taking an acc‘ of the severall Horned Cattle 
Depastured in the Lordship ... i 
My Expences twice attending at y* Commissions at 
Uppingham ea 2 
for my Hors and Self attending at y" Commission 
at Oakham ons “ - pee we «C# 
The Cunstables Bill. 
March y* 15 for a sie of Stocks and pe 3 times 
over sei I 4 


March y* ml 17 - ented the Full 
Cont* By mee Francis Birch. 


Ow or 


M* Johnson, Constable 
D* to Jn° Fox 
April 14. for new iron work for the Stocks 


a p* of handcuffs 4 stl 3 
2 p‘ of ioynts , 5 
a plate and staple ‘ I 
6 nine inch Rivets and porls 2 
3 Duson of wood screws I 
3 new padlocks at 10° 2 

totl 14 


John Baines Cunstable his Disboastments 
For the Year 1757. 

Paid for my Oath _... , oe 
pd a woman and five Chieldren with a pass mm * 

pd for twelve Douzen of Sparrows ... 
pd a man and woman and three Chieldren with | a 
pass wie eae “a a 
pd to a poor woman for vitels eas ids ine 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The tharlep Paten, 


Amonc the pieces of medieval church plate recently discovered is 
the very fine paten which has fortunately escaped destruction, and is 
preserved, and in use at Harley Church, in Shropshire. We give an 
illustration of this paten (Plate iv.), which is of silver parcel-gilt. It 
follows the more usual plan of a paten of the fifteenth century in 
having two depressions, the first of which is circular, and the second 
sexfoil in outline; it thus conforms to Type D of the classification 
of medieval patens given in Vol. xliii. of the Archeological Journal. 
In the centre there is engraved a well designed Vernicle, or picture 
of the Bust and Face of Our Lord. On either side of the Vernicle 
there is a flaming star of five rays, and round the Head are short 
rays of glory, the whole being surrounded by a circle containing also 
a series of short rays. The spandrels of the paten, formed by the 
sexfoil depression, are filled with leaf work, and round the edge is a 
moulding containing minute square four-leaved flowers. The gilt 
portions are the central device, the spandrels, and the moulded rim. 
The paten measures 54 inches in diameter, but bears no hall-marks ; 
its date, however, is evidently @vca 1500. It was exhibited at the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on February 23rd, 1888, by 
the Rev. W. Greenham, Vicar of Harley. 





Miscellanea. 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive trom our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Sir Wicbolas Bacon’s Cup for bis bouse of Stewkey. 


At the weekly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on the 8th ot 
May last, Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., exhibited a fine silver gilt covered 
cup belonging to Mr. E. R. Wodehouse, M.P., which had been made for 
Sir Nicholas Bacon (Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and father of Lord 
Bacon), out of part of the metal of one of the great seals of England. 
Mr. Wyon drew attention to the fact that the cup was inscribed: a 
THYRDE . BOWLE . MADE . OF . THE . GREATE . SEALE . OF 
ENGLANDE . AND . LEFT . BY . SIR . NYCHOLAS . BACON . KNYGT 
LORDE . KEEPER . AS . AN . HEYRELOME . TO. HIS . HOWSE 
OF . REDGRAVE . 1574, which implied that two other cups had also 
been made of the metal of the great seal in question, and this he 
suggested must have been the great seal of Philip and Mary. 
Mr. Wyon estimated that the great seal of Philip and Mary probably 
weighed 120 ounces of silver, and as the Redgrave Cup with its cover 
weighs about 40 ounces, an additional corroboration was afforded, if 
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such were needed, that there had been three similar cups and covers 
made of the metal of the great seal for Sir Nicholas Bacon. The 
existence of a second cup, identical with that which Mr. Wyon ex- 
hibited, was, he said, proved by Messrs. Garrard, who about forty years 
ago had a similar covered cup in their hands. Of this cup they had 
preserved a drawing then made, which showed that it differed from 
the Redgrave cup only in the single particular, that instead of bearing 


t 














the words HIS . HOWSE . OF . REDGRAVE, the inscription was HIS 
HOWSE . OF . STEWKEY. All further trace of this second cup 
appeared since then to have been lost, and at this lapse of time 
Messrs. Garrard were unable to say who brought it to them, or for 
what purpose it was so brought. 

By a fortunate circumstance, however, we are able to re-produce an 
illustration of this cup which Sir Nicholas Bacon left to his house of 
Stewkey. A comparison of this illustration with that of the Redgrave 
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cup given in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,* proves 
that the two vessels were identical, and makes us further hope that 
the third of the cups may also be discovered. The history of the 
Stewkey cup appears to be briefly as follows: Originally bequeathed 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon to his second son, Sir Nathaniel Bacon of 
Stewkey, (or Stiffkey as it is now spelt) in Norfolk, the cup passed 
into the possession of the Townshend family through the marriage of 
Anne, eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, with Sir 
ohn Townshend of Raynham, Norfolk. It eventually came into the 
hands of the late Lord Charles Vere Ferrars Townshend, who dying 
in 1853, bequeathed it to his cousin, Mr. J. V. S. Townshend (now 
the Marquis Townshend), who was its owner in 1854, when the 
illustration which we reproduce was published. 

For particulars as to the Redgrave cup we must refer our readers 
to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, merely adding that 
as the cups are evidently identical in design, their dimensions, etc., 
are also probably the same. The Redgrave cup is 113 inches in 
height with its cover, and bears London hall-marks for 1573-4, and 
no doubt the Stewkey cup corresponds with it in these points. 


A Stone Fmplement found at Topcliffe, Works. 


I HAVE in my possession a neatly made sandstone implement, of a 
kind which I believe to be not at allcommon. Having been found 
buried in river silt at the depth of some ten feet, in company with 
numerous flint chips, and other remains, there can be no doubt 
of its high antiquity. 


It is two inches in length and plano-convex in form, one end, the 
thickest, and widest, measures one and three-quarter inches across, 
and presents a broken surface. The smaller end is one and a half 
inches wide, and half an inch in thickness. With the exception of the 
broken end it has been carefully ground to a smooth surface. Along 
the flat face of the implement runs a groove in which a cedar pencil 
might lie half imbedded. From its having been found associated 
with a quantity of flint chips struck off in the process of making 





* Second Series, Vol. XIII, p. 153. 
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arrowheads, together with its perfect adaptability in size, shape, and 
material, to the purpose, there can hardly be a doubt that it was a 
tool used by some ancient fletcher with which to plane and dress his 
arrowshafts to the requisite state of straightness and smoothness. 

The necessity of some such tool is very evident. The exquisite 
workmanship which some flint arrowheads display is a proof that the 
greatest skill and industry were brought to bear on their manufacture. 
This great care is only what we might expect of men whose supply of 
food, and safety in battle, depended on the accurate flight of their 
arrows. But all the trouble bestowed on the arrowheads would be 
thrown away unless they weré attached to well made cylindrical 
shafts. 

Now I do not know of any wood indigenous to Britain which in 
an unworked state would supply such a shaft. A reed would perhaps 
in outward form approach to what was wanted, but this type of frailty 
would be of no use in battle, or in the hunting of big game. Man's 
power of invention, however, would soon overcome the difficulty by 
the use of some such tool as that which we have chanced to find. 


T. CarRTER MITCHELL, F.S.A. 


Letter of Dr. Ricbard Barnes, Bishop of Carlisle, 
to Lord Burleigh. 


THE following letter of Richard Barnes, bishop of Carlisle, written to 
Lord Burleigh, has not, so far as we are aware, been previously 
printed, and it will be read with no little interest. It is a curious 
letter, which casts a strange side light on many matters, with 
which, however, the limits of our space forbid us to deal. It is 
plain from the letter, that one chief portion of the work which a 
border bishop was at the time expected to do, was to act the part of 
a political agent ; and we learn from Strype that bishop Barnes was 
translated to Durham, that he might be “a watch on the messengers 
from Scotland to the unfortunate Queen Mary.” * While he was 
bishop of Carlisle, he seems to have been a somewhat eager reformer, 
requiring chalices to be made into communion cups, vestments to be 
destroyed ; and certain of the minor canons of Carlisle, of whose 
loyalty to the reformed system of religion he was in doubt, were 
compelled to recite weekly in public “A Declaration of certain 
Articles of Religion.”+ While bishop of Durham he alienated many 
of the possessions of that bishopric to Queen Elizabeth, perhaps on 
the strength of the saying that ‘‘one good turn deserves another.” 
He had been originally appointed to the (suffragan) bishopric of 
Nottingham in 1567. In 1570 he was translated to Carlisle, and in 
1576-7 he was further preferred to the rich palatinate see of Durham, 
on which occasion he wrote this fulsome letter of thanks to Lord 


* Dioc. Hist. Durham (S.P.C.K.), p. 232. 
+ Dioc. Hist. Carlisle (S.P.C.K.), p. 125 
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Burleigh. It is hardly possible for such a letter to have been more 
painfully and completely silent as to all the higher duties of the 
episcopal office. Bishop Barnes died in 1587, aged 57, and was 
buried in his cathedral church. 


Lansdowne MSS. 24, f. 36 
Salutem p Chrm Jesum &c. 


My moste humble Dewtie, and Comendacions of all faithfull service vnto you, 
my Deare and singular good Lord euer Pmysed, whose I reeste in the Lord 
Jesu &c. Iam to renderr not onlie by these Lres, most entyre thankes to your 
honor for your goodnes towardf me in comendyng me to her highnes in way of 
my Pferement to Deereham, and for interposing your credyte for my s’vice &c 
(wch I vnderstand from mt Thoms warcoppe your good L hathe in most ample 
wise Done) but also to Devowe my selfe and s’vice vnto your honor for euer, and 
to assure you that neither I shalbe found vnthankefull or Ingrate ; nor vnmyndfull 
to accomplishe your L. behestes ; and so, as I truste shall tende to thadvaunce- 
ment of goddf glorie, and her highnes good s’vice, and your good L comfort ; 
and that within shorte tyme, if J may be well backed at the begyftiinge by her 
highnes and your good L. and others of the honorable privvy cojicell : as J Dowte 
not but I shalbe. My singular good L. and patrone I moste humblie, beseche 
your honor to accompte and accepte of me and myne as your owne, and so vse 
and co’mand the same. your L. was myne only Pferrer to Car/ie// where I have 
s'ved my seuen yeeres, and I truste, Discharged the pmise y® then made vnto her 
highnes on my behalfe, w“* in this poore and bare lyving was all that I could 
Doe. Nowe by your good meanes beinge fferred to a better, if In tyme I be not 
thankefull, &c. If I discharge not my Dewtie and answere your vndertakingf 
then des’ue I to be noted as most Ingrate, and as the poete saiethe, /ugratum 
dixeris, guidvis dixerts. And so beseching your Lordshippe of cdtinuace of your 
good favour to wardf me, I reste your owne: and here cease to trouble your L 
by tres anie further, vntill yt may please god, that I may come my selfe to Doe my 
Dewtie to your L. whiche that your good L. wold hasten, and cdsummate that 
w you haue begoune for me your poore cliente, I moste humblie praye. God 
blesse and encrease his heuenlie graces vppon your L. w'* prosp’ouse helthe and 
encrease of moche honor. Amen. ffrom the Rose castle in Combreland the 
xxiiij* Daie of marche 1576 

Your good L. moste bounden 
and at COmandment 
Ri : Carliolen. 
[addressed] To the Righte honorable the Lorde Tresourer, of 
England, my singular good L. 
Delyuer these with all speede. 
[Endorsed in a different hand. ] 
24. Mar. 1576. 
The B of Carlisle to my L. thankf for his 
p’ferment to Durham.* 


* The words ‘‘ to Durham ” are in another hand. 
The letter has been sealed with a round seal, measuring rather more than an 
inch in diameter, containing a shield of arms with the legend, cRVX VEKITATI 
COMES, 
The charges on the shield appear to be: On a bend between two estoiles, an 
[indistinct] animal ; on a chief three roses. 
4 
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Dover Castle Accounts, 1626. 


THERE has come into the Editor’s possession a loose folio sheet 
of accounts connected with Dover Castle in the second year of 
the reign of Charles I. Although by themselves such fragmentary 
items of payments are not of great importance, they nevertheless 
appear to be a portion of some records of very considerable interest, 
from which this leaf has become unfortunately detached, and which, 
but for the loss of this portion, may exist in an otherwise complete 
form. Under such conditions the preservation of the items, given 
below, seems to be very desirable, and we therefore print an exact 
transcript of the entries from the folio in question. This, we should 
state, is a sheet of plain rough paper which bears no water mark, 
and measures 16% inches by 11§ inches. 


Estimate Folj° 3 
Douer Castle 
Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 
An? Regnij Regis Carolj secundo / 
Payde to Lewes 
Tayte his Ma'f M* Smith for Thoffice of y* Ordnance 
(3) the summe of one hundred & six powndf thirteene 
Iron worke| shillings and eight pence for theise sortf of Jron worke 
for y® |heareafter mentioned by him made and brought into his 
bindinge | Ma‘f Stoares in June 1628 (sic) for y® binding of x* dj 
of Field |culu’ing viijt Saker iiijs Fawcon one ffawconet and one 
Cariages & | Rabonett field Cariages for Douer Castle wt* Jron worke 
wheeles | for y® wheeles vizt Extreebarres ij, boltf ij Clowtf viijt 
for Douer| Riuetting bolt, Cxxte Riueting plates Ixxij Capsquires 
Castle to | xlviijt Capsquire pinnes iiij* xvj® brest plates xlviij‘ 
be paid for 
by a Privy |xvj fortlockaies Ciiij** xijo Linchpinnes lij Hoopes for y® 
Seale | Naues iiij** xvj®, and stubbes CCCx poiz altogether 
dated 4° |ij tonnes xvj¢ xj! weight w® at xxxvij! vjs viij4 y® tonne 
Octobris |amounteth in mony to the summe of Cvj! xjs viij? More 
1625. |for one hundred of broades to sett on y® Clowtf ijs 
Amounting in all as by the Debenter and his aquitance 
appeareth to y® said summe of 


cvj!. xviijs. viij4 








Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 


An®° Regnj Regis Carolj secundo 
Payde to John Edwards 
his Matf Pikemaker for Thoffice of the Ordnance y* 
summe of tenne powndf for ffiftie white halbertf by him 
made and brought into his Ma‘f Stoares towards the 
furnishing of a Proportion of Munition to be sent for 
supply of his Matf Castle of Douer w% at iiijs a pece 
Amounteth as by the Debenter and his aquitance 
appeareth to the said summe of ... 
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And on the back of the folio: 


(5) 
Timber 
Plancke 

hand- 
spikes for 
Douer 
Castle to 
be paid for 
by Privy 
Seale 
dat: 4° 
Octobris 
1625 








Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 
An° Regnj Regis Carolj secundo 
Payde to Mathew 
Bancks his Matf M* Carpenter for Thofice of the Ord- 
nance y® summe of fourteene powndf nyne shilling? & 
fower pence for timber plancke and other prouisions 
heareafter mentioned by him prouided and brought into 
his Matf Stoares towardf y® furnishing of a Proportion 
of Munition sent for y® supplie of Douer Castle. vizt 
For one Gynne compleate___... ooo ii’ x® 
For Ixx®" handspikes at vj4a pece ... xxxvs 
For CCxxxij foote of iij inch planckes . 
at iiij4 y*® foote sn ae ‘ "ip xvi? iiij 
For lxiiij* foote of timber ready sven) 
«4 iij iiijs 
at xij? the foote oo 
For makeing of a new racke for a hand 
Engine and mending the wheels thereof J ** 
For cariage of the plancke and timber). 
to y° Tower wharfe to be shipt ‘Siti 
Amounting in all as by the Debenter his aquitance 
appeareth to y® said summe of 


Vicesimo quarto die Martij 1626 
An° Regni Regis Carolj secundo 
Payde to Thomas 

Bateman his Matt Mt Wheelewright for Thoffice of 
Thordnance the summe of fiftee and three powndf 
eleauen shilling? and eight pence for theise wheeles for 
field Cariages for great Ordnance and for dowledging 
of wheeles and for extrees by him made & brought into 
his Matf Stoares towards the Furnishinge of a Proportion 
of Munition to be sente for the supply of his Matf Castle 
of Douer vizt : 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Religuary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies. | 


At the annual meeting of the BririsH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, held 
in the summer, Dr. Stevens, the honorary curator of the Keading Museum, 
contributed a paper, which was read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on the 
recent discovery of a cemetery of late Saxon date at Reading. We cannot, 
however, at all commend the ruthless desecration of this burial place, which we 
understand from Dr. Stevens’ paper to have taken place. Wholesale digging up 
of human remains, and carting off of the skulls and other bones to museum cases 
and shelves cannot be too sternly reprobated, and we wonder that the British 
Archeological Association should have given its imprimatur to what appears to 
have heen done at Reading. 

Dr. Stevens, in his paper, stated that from May Ist to June 2ist, fifty-one 
bodies had been disinterred in a small field near the King’s Road. The material 
of the graveyard consisted of dark loam mixed with flint-gravel and sandy clay, 
becoming more earthy near the surface. In this superficial deposit the skeletons 
lay at practically three levels—the upper at 2 feet 6 inches, the middle at from 
3 feet to 4 feet, and the lowest at 6 feet, which was a floor of gravel. They were 
chiefly buried eastwards after the Christian fashion, about one fourth lying in 
various directions. Coffin nails were found in some of the graves, chiefly in the 
deepest ; Lut never more than three, often less, in one grave. Among the relics 
found with the dead, the most interesting and significant was a coffin-plate of 
pewter, on which three rude crosses were sharply incised. The crosses had equal 
limbs, or what is commonly understood as the Greek form. Although as sharp 
as if recently cut, the incisions are rendered antique by the limy matter with 
which they have become infiltrated. Between two bodies, those of a male and 
female, lying at about 18 inches apart, was found the top stone of a small mill or 
quern for mealing, and on the left of the male a crushed pewter tazza, which has 
since been restored, and conveys the impression that it was a chalice and marked 
the burial of a Christian priest. With other interments two other pewter objects 
were discovered completely broken up from long association with the soil, but 
which when the parts were re-adjusted appeared to be of a cruciform character. 
Small square specimens of blue glass with an outside glazeous covering of gold- 
tinted material of the same size on each side of the blue were removed from two 
graves. From their colour and texture it is probable that they are of Venetian 
origin, but they are of little value apart from their antiquarian interest. 

In a tomb composed of rude roof tiles, laid endways towards the interior, was 
found a bronze brooch-buckle of circular pattern. As the tomb was only three 
feet from the surface, and had no roof, and as the earth in its interior contained 
no human remains save one finger digit, it might have been opened at some earlier 
period. The tiles were completely embedded in mortar, and the dimensions 
of the chest were: length, 6 feet ; depth, 3 feet; width, 18 inches. A remark- 
able pathological specimen occurred in a tomb which was immediately on the 
north of the tomb of tiles. Here was found a female extended in the line of 
south-west to north-east, at the depth of five feet. Around the right arm bone 
(Humerus) were two thin plates of copper, evidently worn to protect the arm 
during life. The bone had been extensively diseased (/Vecrosis), and the plates 
had served the double duty of protecting the external tissues, and retaining the 
surgical applications in use at that period, which in this case turned out to be 
leaves. The leaves were found to be ivy. Dr. Stevens then referred to the use 
of ivy as a medicinal remedy from the times of Dioscorides and Pliny down to 
medieval times ; and referred to the works of the herbalists, Gerard and Parkinson, 
in reference to the treatment of ulcers with ivy as late as time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Some minor articles in iron were taken from some of the graves; and on the 
north of the cemetery a foundation of coarse flints and mortar was laid bare: the 
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walls were 3 feet in thickness, and the extent 50 feet, with a return of 10 feet. 
Some pieces of the mortar are in the Reading Museum. It is very rude, and 
composed of chalk-rubbie, rough gravel, and sand. The soil covering the cemetery 
contained many evidences of past races, such as fragments of pottery of the Roman 
period ; a piece of what appeared to be a Saxon basin, with a spout ; the rim of a 
fourteenth century pitcher, and fragments of the green and other ware used down 
to the sixteenth century. There was further a tile with inlaid fleur-de-lis of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, such as are found in the Abbey. 

Dr. Stevens then proceeded to say that the articles exhumed, with a series of 
the skulls, are now in the Reading Museum. A short inspection sufficed to 
determine that the bones belong to a sturdy race of good stature ; some of the 
crania having fine frontals, and the average development being perhaps equal to 
a similar number of the present population. The skulls are mostly oval, with 
good lateral expansion, and might be denominated as Ortho-cephalic. That the 
place of inhumation was a burial ground over a lengthened period is shown by its 
crowded condition. The dead comprehended adult, middle life, and extreme old 
age. The absence of the military element, and the presence of articles of 
domestic life, with nothing more costly than pewter for their high-class utensils, 
implies a quiet, settled people, with little wealth. The orientation of the bodies 
is too general to admit of any doubt but that the dead were interred, at all events 
the larger portion of them, with attention to Christian rites. In 742, Cuthbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, introduced the practice of burial in churchyards. But 
Pagan usages could only have slowly been relinquished, indeed, they must have 
lingered indefinitely in places, inasmuch as in the time of Canute (1014) laws were 
framed to forbid heathenism, and the practice of heathen rites. It may be con- 
sidered as fairly probable that the Reading cemetery just discovered was an early 
Christian Saxon burying place, with some admixture of the Pagan element. 


+ ® 


In the year 1850, while draining 
Whittlesea Mere, a large number of 
antiquities were found, among which 
which were a magnificent silver gilt 
censer and incense ship. These latter 
vessels were exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we give here a small illustration 
of them. There can be no doubt that 
this censer and incense ship, which are 
quite unique, originally belonged to 
Ramsey Abbey, for the incense ship 
bears as a sort of figure head at each 
end, the rebus of a ram’s head issuing 
from the waves of the sea. At the 
time when they were found they pass- 
ed into the hands of the Lord of the 
Manor, the late Mr. William Wells, 
and last summer they were sold for 
his executors by auction, by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, when they 
fetched a very high figure, not far 
short of two thousand pounds. The 
censer is engraved in Shaw's ‘* Decora- 
tive Arts Ecclesiastical and Civil of 
the Middle Ages” (plate 14). Neither 
of the vessels is hall-marked, but there 
is not much doubt that they are of 
English make, and of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century in date. 
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An Order in Council, dated the goth of June, directs that the following are to be 
deemed “ Ancient Monuments ” in Ireland, subjecting them to the provisions of 
“The Ancient Monuments Protection Act ” of 1882 : 

Cahernamactierech and Bee Hive Structures on the Promontory of Dingle, 

o. Kerry. 

Round Tower, Lusk, co. Dublin. 

Round Tower, Kells, co. Meath. 

Stone Cashel with Galleries, co. Sligo. 

Stone Circles and Pillar Stones, Eniskillen, co. Fermanagh. 

Round Tower of Tulloheran, co. Kilkenny 

Round Tower of Rathmichael, Church >) Stone Cross, co. Dublin. 


® ® & 


The annual congress of the KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at Can- 
terbury on July 21st and 22nd. More than 300 of the members and their friends 
were present on the first day, and nearly as many on the second. The Dean of 
Canterbury presided over the meeting for despatch of business, held at Eastbridge 
Hospital, by the kindly permission of the Rev. T. G. Crosse. The new President, 
the Earl Stanhope, occupied the chair, when the members assembled in the 
Chapter-house of Canterbury Cathedral, to hear Canon Scott Robertson’s address 
upon the architectural history of the building. So large was the gathering that 
three separate parties were formed for the perambulation of the cathedral, under 
the separate guidance of the Dean, Canon Scott Kobertson, and Mr. J. R. Hall. 
Canon Routledge described the Roman ruins at St. Pancras Chapel, and acted as 
cicerone at St. Martin’s Church. Mr, H. Mapleton Chapman opened to the 
Society his Elizabethan house, St. Martin’s Priory, and its elaborate panelling was 
much admired. Mr. and Mrs, Chapman hospitably entertained the members at tea 
on their lawn. Lord Stanhope presided at the annual dinner, and in the course of 
the evening presented to Canon Scott Robertson a large and handsome silver bowl, 
which the Society gave to the Canon in recognition of his painstaking services as 
honorary secretary and editor during the last nineteen years. Lack of health 
has caused Mr. Robertson to relinquish the duties of honorary secretary, but the 
Canon still acts as editor of Archeologia Cantiana, ten volumes of which he has 
produced, viz., Vols. ix. to xviii., both inclusive. Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
succeeds him as honogary secretary. The warden of St. Augustine’s College 
(Canon Maclear) presided over the evening meeting, which was held in St. 
Augustine’s College ; addresses were given by the chairman, Canon Routledge, 
Mr. Loftus Brock, and Canon Scott Kober son. 

On the second day, Mr. Loftus Brock acted as céicerone at Chartham Church ; 
similar duty was done by Canon Scott Robertson at the churches of Chilham, 

Godmersham, and Waltham. At Chilham Castle, Mr. George Payne (hon. sec.) 
read portions of a paper written by Canon R. C. Jenkins. The generous owner 
of the Castle, Mr. C. S. Hardy, most hospitably entertained 280 members and 
friends at luncheon in a tent on the lawn. 


® ® * 


At a meeting of the Council of the Yorkshire Society held on November 26th at 
York, it was unanimously decided to proceed with the publication of the work on 
the Church Plate of Yorkshire as speedily as possible. The work is to be divided 
into three volumes, the first of which is to comprise the East Riding and the city 
of York. The work has been for some years in preparation, and is almost entirely 
completed. The appearance of the first volume may therefore be looked for at no 


distant date. 
& & % 


At the same meeting Middleham and Jervaux were selected for the annual excursion; 
a second excursion, later on, and in a less formal manner, to be also made to 
Pontefract. We hope that another year there may be three excursions, one in each 
riding of the county. 
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We have quite recently learnt with very great regret, that the monumental brass 
in St. Michael’s Church, Spurriergate, York, to William Langton, Rector, 1466, 
has been seriously damaged, and a large portion of the chalice broken off and taken 
away. Such an act of vandalism calls for condign punishment on the offender, if 
that person can be discovered. , 

Meanwhile we ask any of our readers, who may have a rubbing of the brass 
when perfect, to be so good as to lend it to us for reproduction in our pages. 


sg ® & 


At the General Meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 19th 
of November, 1890, 

Mr. E. G. Duff exhibited a recently discovered fragment of an unknown book 
printed by John Lettou, the first printer in London, and who may be classed in 
some ways apart from all other English printers. 

The works of Caxton, thanks to Mr. Blades and Mr. Bradshaw, have been fully 
chronicled, but Lettou has received no notice; Mr. Bradshaw, who of all others 
could have given us information, has left few notes on this printer, so that such 
information as I can give you (and very meagre it is), comprises all that is known, 
at present, on the subject. 

ttou commenced to print in London in 1480, and began his career with three 
editions of John Kendale’s Indulgence, asking for temporal assistance, and 
promising spiritual reward, to such as would fight at the siege of Rhodes against 
the Turks. Caxton was the first to issue this Indulgence, but his edition was 
printed in a large ragged type which he used for English books. Lettou followed 
with his edition in a small, neat, compact type much more suitable for Indulgences, 
and it was probably this competition which caused Caxton to cast his smaller type. 

Apart from these indulgences, Lettou only printed two books. 

1. * Antonius Andrez’s Commentary on part of Aristotle,” which was printed 
in 1480; and 

2. ** Thomas Wallensis upon the Psalms,” printed in 1481. 

But we have evidence in the two ieaves exhibited this afternoon, lately found in 
Corpus Christi College, that a third book issued from his press, probably in 1481. 

The rarity of Lettou’s productions is extraordinary. 

Of the ‘‘ Antonius Andree” of 1480 one perfect and three imperfect copies are 
known. The perfect copy is in Sion College, and has only remained perfect owing 
to parts having been misbound. 

Of the ‘* Wallensis” only two perfect copies are known, in the University 
Library and the Bodleian. 

Of the Indulgences :—Of one edition one copy is known; it is in the British 
Museum : the other two editions are known only from fragments, used to line the 
quires of a Bible printed by Nicholas Géltz of Coln, but bound by Lettou, dis- 
covered by Mr. Bradshaw in the Library of Jesus College. 

There are two things to be noted about Lettou. His methods of work are very 
different from those of his contemporaries. Hs used a type quite distinct from, 
and opposed in character to any English fifteenth century type, and so little is 
this type known that it is quite possible that there are other books printed by 
him which have escaped notice. 

The type is a close copy of that used by Moravus at Naples, and by Christopher 
Arnoldus at Venice. 

Dibdin calls Lettou’s work very careless and slovenly, and the appearance of 
his type very rude ; but it is really far in advance of any other English printer of 
the time, and shows that he must have had some experience before he settled in 
England. 

Lettou was also a bookbinder, as most printers then were, but only two specimens 
of his work are known. One is in the Bodleian, the other, belonging to Jesus 
College, is now here. . 

After 1482 Lettou ceased printing by himself, and went into partnership with 
W. de Machlinia ; from this press six books were issued. 

About 1484 Lettou disappeared and W. de Machlinia printed in future alone. 

We know nothing about Lettou except what we learn from his books. He 
would seem from his name to have been a Frenchman, and he was assisted with 
money by a merchant named W. Wilcock. 
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There are exhibited to-day 
Fragments of the indulgences, 
A leaff of the Ant. Andrez of 1840, 
a copy of the Wallensis of 1481. 
and the two leaves of the unknown book from Corpus. So then you have befure 
you specimens of all Lettou’s known productions. 

The Rev. E. G. Wood observed with regard to the subject-matter of these 
fragments, that the book of which they formed part was clearly a collection of 
Canonico-legal forms for use in Ecclesiastical Courts; such collections were very 
common in medieval times under the name of Ordines Judiciales ; they were the 
work of private doctors. The book was not, as had been suggested, the “ Regulz 
Constitutiones et Ordinationes ” of the Roman Chancery. 


% * + 

Professor Middleton exhibited a large signet in the form of a very massive 
silver thumb-ring, English work, of the fifteenth century, which he described as 
follows:—On the éeze/, which is octagonal in shape, are, deeply incised, the 
initials M D, probably for ‘*‘ Mater Dei.” Over the letters is a crown, and round 
them are three small ornamental branches. 

On the inside of the ring, extending all round the hoop, is the following inscription 

ZOGAFOHORAFOGVM® 

a meaningless combination of letters, such as often occur on medieval rings, but 

having a supposed cabalistic or magical virtue. 

Inscriptions of this class are often derived from Hebrew words, in a highly 
blundered form, through repeated copying and recopying. 

The ring is a very fine and well preserved example of medieval jewellery. It 
has been first cast, and then the device and letters have been cut onit. On 
one of the shoulders of the ring is a minute star, probably a maker’s mark. 

% % % 

Mr. J. Willis Clark exhibited an embroidered canopy, said by tradition to have 
been carried over Queen Elizabeth on the occasion of her visit to the University in 
1564. 

*Nichols prints two accounts in English of this visit. One writer after describing 
her progress on horseback to the west door of King’s College Chapel, and the 
speech of the Public Orator says, ‘‘ That she alighted from her horse, and asking of 
what degree every Doctor was, offered her hand to be kissed. And then four of 
the principal Doctors, bearing a canopy, she, under the same, entered into the church, 
and kneeled down at the place appointed, between the two doors north and south, 

- the Lady Strange bearing the traine: and all the other ladies followed in their 
degrees,” 

After a short service at a temporary lectern erected between the north and south 
doors of the antechapel, the Queen proceeded, under the canopy, to her ‘‘ travys” 
on the south side of the quire, between the stalls and the east end ; and when 
evening service was over, the canopy was again used to conduct her thiough the 
north vestry to the Provost’s lodging, then between the Chapel and the street. 

On the following day, Sunday, ‘‘ the Queene’s Matie with her nobilitie, came to 
the King’s Colledge chapel, about 1x®¢ of the clock in-the morning, under a canopie 
carried by four doctors ;” and at the end of the service the canopy was again used 
to conduct her to the Provost’s Lodging. 

The canopy, which had evidently been provided by King’s College, was re- 
deemed by them ; for the Mundum Book of 1564, under the heading expense facte 
super adventum domine Regine, has the following entry : 

Item paid to y° Queenes Footmen for their fee for ye canabye) «3; 0.5, seg 
wych was carried over the queene’s maiestie a 
It may be conjectured that the canopy was given by King’s College to the 

Uuiversity, for it was preserved, until last June, in the University Library, where 

it was fixed to the ceiling of the music-room. It has now been deposited in the 

Museum of Archeology by a resolution of the Syndics of the Library. 

The canopy measures 12ft. by 5ft. A strip of red velvet, 1oin. wide, divides it 
into two equal parts. This is crossed by a second strip of the same width, so that it , 
consists of four quarters. The material appear to be silk, crossed by threads of 
gold. An elaborate pattern is still faintly discernible on the silk, portions of 
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which were further enriched by raised velvet pile, which has now worn off. The 
places, however, to which it was attached, can still be readily distinguished by the 
threads hanging from them. 

At the crossing of the two strips of velvet are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
England and France woven quarterly, supported by a lion (?) anda dragon. ‘The 
other devices, of which there are twelve in length, and eight in width, are the 
porticullis crowned, and rose of five petals in two rows, also crowned. 

The canopy was thickly encrusted with dirt and torn in places, Baron von 
Hiigel and Mr. Willis Clark washed it with soap and water, and under the Baron’s 
care it has been placed in a frame, so that the least damaged portions are before 


the public. 
* os * 


Mr. J. Willis Clark also exhibited a bird’s eye view of Clare Hall, executed in 
1714, which he had lately discovered in a copy of the College statutes in the 
Library of Gonville and Caius College. He showed that it was undoubtedly the 
view referred to by Cole, who, writing on Feb. 15, 1742, says: 

‘**T have seen a plan of ye old College as it then stood, by ye favour of my 
Friend ye Rev. Mr. Goddard Senior Fellow of ye College...in a Statute Book of 
ye College neatly painted, which is quite different from the present Building, etc.” 

The copy of the statutes here referred to was believed to have been lost. The 
view— very carefully drawn and coloured—was evidently taken from an older draw- 
ing or picture. 

Mr. Clarke then explained—by the help of an enlarged copy of the view—what 
the arrangement of the old College was. 

It was situated in Milne Street, opposite to King’s College in its old position, 
and was entered through a gatehouse which in the medieval fashion, was not in 
the middle of the east front. The gate-house had a large and small gate, like 
Trinity Hall, and was set slightly in aivance of the range of which it formed part. 
The east and south sides of the quadrangle were occupied by chambers ; the west 
side by the Kitchen, Butteries, Hall, Combination-Room and Master’s Lodge; the 
north side by chambers, and by the Chapel, over which was the Library. This 
latter building is shown by Loggan, and was used as the College Chapel down to 
1763 when the existing Chapel was built. Beyond the quadrangle were the Master’s 
garden, the Fellows’ garden, and the Cook’s garden. Towards the river the 
College was bounded by an embattled wall. 

Until the discovery of this view, the only authorities for the ancient arrangement 
of the College were the map of Hammond, dated 1592, and a ground plan probably 
drawn just before the rebuilding which began in 1638. These are both figured in 
The Architectural History of the University. 


% & % 


The remarkable church of Kirk Hammerton, near York, is undergoing the process 
of ‘‘ restoration.” The great interest of this building, owing to the pre-Norman 
date of a considerable portion of it, led to a feeling of much apprehension lest 
injury should be done to it during the work. Both the Yorkshire Archeological 
Association and the Society of Antiguaries were communicated with, and the 
latter Society commissioned their assistant secretary, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A., to examine and report upon the building. We subjoin Mr. Hope’s report. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that in this instance, at any rate, no real injury 
will be done to the building, as the work has been entrusted to Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham. Antiquaries may be forgiven, however, for wishing 
that no ‘‘restoration” of any kind of so interesting a church were in progress, 
Mr. Hope’s report to the Society of Antiquaries, which we quote from the 
Yorkshire Weekly Post, is as follows : 

‘** The church consists of a chancel and nave with western tower, all certainly of 
Saxon date, to which an aisle was added late in the twelfth century covering both 
nave and chancel. The church was again enlarged on the north some fifty years 
ago. 

** The south side of the church is all original, and the tall Saxon walls, though 
patched in places, are in fairly good order, with traces of rough-cast. The chancel 
has a flat roof of no great age covered with lead; the roof of the nave, which is 
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probably an old one, is high pitched and covered with stone slates. All the 
windows are later insertions, and there are no positive traces of the old ones. 

‘** The tower is practically unaltered. It has a good west door with curious 
jamb shafts, having carved capitals and rude entasis; the head appears to have 
lost its tympanum. The belfry stage is marked by a plain square string course, 
and has on each side a two-light window with mid-wall shaft. On each of the 
three (originally) disengaged sides are two small square openings, one above the 
other, probably to light two more floors below the belfry. The roof is a low one 
covered with slates. There are several cracks in the tower, though not serious 
ones, which suggest that the bells are not properly hung. This should be seen 
to. I was not able to get up to examine what condition the bells were in. 

‘* The entrance to the church is through a poor modern porch on the south side 
of the nave. The doorway into the church is also modern, but the western jamb 
and most of the head of the Saxon doorway are visible to the west of and above 
the porch. The jamb is bordered with strips of masonry, and inclined con- 
siderably inwards. 

‘* Of the original chancel only the east and south walls remain, and these have 
had the windows replaced by others of several dates. The three-light east window 
is of late fourteenth century work. On the south is a narrow thirteenth century 
lancet high up, and to the west of it a broad twelfth century lancet with low sill. 
There is a wide arch to serve as a sedi/e, and a piscina which may be a Norman 
pillar piscina built into the wall. ‘The chancel arch has unfortunately suffered 
considerably ; the whole of its north jamb and part of the arch have been cut 
away, and the rest of the arch is supported by a wooden beam. The south jamb 
has also been much mutilated, but its plan can be made out. The north jamb 
will need to be rebuilt, but this should be done on the old plan, and only so much 
of the arch should be renewed as is absolutely necessary. The south jamb ought 
to be left as it is. 

‘** The south wall of the nave has a large two-light fourteenth century window, 
and a modern hole high up to light a west gallery, now removed. 

** The tower arch is Saxon, but has seemingly been widened and perhaps altered 
in the head to accommodate the gallery stairs. The tower contains two bells. 

** On the north side of the nave are two lofty pointed arches opening into the 
aisle ; they are in good condition, but the bases of the pillars have been mutilated. 

‘** The aisle was a fairly broad one, but its north wall was low, and what is left 
of it has had no openings in it but a doorway now blocked. The aisle extended 
along the chancel also, and its east wall remains, but the arch from the chancel 
has been destroyed and the only trace of its existence is a corbel in the east wall 
showing that it was on the line of the Saxon wall. The east wall of the aisle has 
a plain lancet window and a small pointed piscina. The west window was 
enlarged in the fourteenth century, but has since been modernised. In 1834, 
rather more than the eastern half of the aisle was extended northwards in a very 
poor style, and a vestry with the squire’s pew over it built against the west wall 
of the new part. 

‘* The fittings of the church are of no particular character. The pulpit, however, 
is of carved eighteenth century work. The altar rails are of much earlier date, 
and should be retained. The altar is a very curious table of uncertain date, 
perhaps made for secular use. The font is a good vase-shaped example of seven- 
teenth century date. There are one or two tablets on the chancel walls, but no 
other monuments are visible.’ Over the chancel arch are the royal arms between 
two tables of the Commandments, and on the north and south walls of the nave 
are similar tables of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. A benefaction-table hangs 
in the modern part of the aisle. The roofs are all underdrawn with ceilings, and 
inaccessible, and the walls are plastered throughout.” 


& ® & 


With reference to Kirk Hammerton church it may be convenient to record here 
that Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, of Kirk Hammerton Hall, has given to the church the 
medieval paten which his uncle, the late Rev. T. Staniforth, bought many years 
ago without being able to ascertain to what church it had originally belonged. 
An illustration of the paten is given in the Archeological Journal (Vol. xliii. 
Plate vi.). It bears London hall-marks for 1517, and is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 
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In 1878, when the church of Hutton Magna, in Yorkshire, was undergoing 
“ restoration,” Sir F. Millbank offered to give a new chalice in place ‘of the ancient 
Elizabethan communion cup. The restoration committee took upon themselves 
to close with the offer, and the Elizabethan cup went into Sir Frederick’s collection. 
At the beginning of the present year he sold his collection, and with it the Hutton 
Magna cup. Attention was called in the local newspapers to what had happened, 
and we believe the bishop of Ripon was also invited to interfere. The exact 
process of the business we are unacquainted with, but we rejoice to”see from a 
paragraph in one of the church newspapers that the person who bought the 
chalice at the sale, has returned it to the parish from which it had been so very 


improperly estranged. 
® ® % 


Lawe Hill, a British moated mound, standing about three-quarters of a mile from 
the cathedral church of Wakefield, has been offered by C. Milnes Gaskell, 
Esq., M.P., as a public park for that city ; the gift includes about three acres of 
ground, and the donor offers the surrounding land at an agricultural, instead of 
building, valuation. Towards the cost Sir E. Green, M.P., has offered £1,000, 
and Mr. Marriott £500. The mound, standing on a hill about 250 feet above the 
plain, is conical, about 40 feet high, and surrounded by a ditch ; towards the east 
there is a base-court, somewhat triangular in shape, defended by a steep scarp, 
below which again there is a second scarp, terminating on the natural slope of the 
hill. Lawe Hill was undoubtedly a British burh, and it is to be hoped that the 
promoters of the new park will not, in any way, alter the outlines of the fortifica- 
tions, and so destroy the historical and antiquarian interest which attaches to 


these remains. 
% % & 


The first meeting of the HENRY BRADSHAW SOCIETY was held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster Abbey, on November 25th. The Bishop of 
Salisbury being detained in his diocese, Ear! Beauchamp took the chair, in a large 
assembly of members ; the first resolution was moved by Mr. Brightman of Oxford, 
and seconded by Canon Cooke, who dwelt upon the necessity of following the 
example of Henry Bradshaw, who was ever ready to share his knowledge with 
fellow-students, and who never seemed to dream of retaining any part of his hard- 
won learning for himself. The second resolution, that the society be named after 
Mr. Bradshaw, was given from the chair. The third resolution, as to the limit of 
members, caused some discussion ; when first the society was started it was thought 
that 250 would exhaust all those who were interested in liturgical studies 
in England, but the applications for membership had considerably exceeded this 
number, and at the suggcstion of the chairman it was left to the council to decide 
how many more members should be admitted. The election of officers then 
followed, the Bishop of Salisbury was elected president, and Canon Cooke the 
chairman of the council. Votes of thanks to the chairman and to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster then followed, the last resolution being moved by the 
Rev. W. J. Blew, and a highly successful inaugural meeting was thus brought to 
an end. 


% % & 


One work which we think that the HENRY BRADSHAW SOCIETY might take in 
hand at the outset, is a fresh search for, and the compilation of a fresh list of, 
English Service Books. Renewed enquiry, with the prestige such a Society’s 
imprimatur will give, may probably lead to several fresh discoveries. Without 
having made any search or enquiry we have ourselves stumbled across two printed 
books, both of which are, we believe, unrecorded in any of the existing catalogues. 
One is a York Manual, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, which is in the official 
possession of the incumbent of the Roman Catholic church at Claughton, in 
Lancashire. The other is a Sarum Gradual, printed by Prevost, at Paris in 1528, 
and which is preserved in the library attached to Sir William Turner’s hospital at 
Kirkleatham, in Yorkshire. 


% *% + 
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Among forthcoming works we may mention that Mr. Charles Worthy has in 
course of preparation a volume of Devonshire Wills, which is to be published by 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons by subscription ; the price to subscribers will be one 
guinea, Mr. Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A., of Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, 
whose papers on Yorkshire Battles in the Yorkshire Archaological Journal have 
attracted much favourable commendation, proposes to re-issue them in an amended 
form in a separate volume, entitled Be//a Eboracensia, to be published by Messrs. 
Bradbury. The Rev. Thomas Burns, Minister of Lady Glenorchy’s Church, 
Edinburgh, has also in the press a work on the Old Church Plate of Scotland. 
The whole of the ordinary copies are, we understand, subscribed for, but a few large 
paper copies remain unallotted at three guineas each ; the work is to be issued at 
the beginning of 1891. 





Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[ Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 


THe History OF THE PARISH OF RIBCHESTER. By T. C. Smith and the 
Rev. Jonathan Shortt. pp. ix., 288. Preston: C. W. Whitehead. demy 8vo., 
illustrated, 20s. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. This book has evidently been compiled 
with much care, and it forms an acceptable monograph on the history of Ribchester. 
The portion dealing with Roman Ribchester is written by Mr. Shortt, and occupies 
the first forty pages of the volume. -Mr. Shortt identifies Ribchester with 
Brementonacum, and Wigan with Coccium. He also (p. 8.) assigns to the Emperor 
Hadrian, and not to Agricola, the credit of being the founder of Ribchester. This 
he does on the strength of a coin of Nerva, found in 1888 in such a position as to 
render it certain that it had been dropped at the time when the rampart, in which 
it was discovered, was in process of formation. As the date of the coin is some 
years after Agricola had left Britain, the date of the rampart, it is naturally argued, 
must also be later too. There are some good plans and illustrations in this part of 
of the book ; we would call special attention to the splendid bronze helmet which 
is figured opposite p. 33. The second part of the book is divided into chapters, 
the first of which is on the general history of Ribchester from Roman times ; it in- 
cludes several collateral subjects such as old customs, folklore, peculiarities of 
dialect, and the like, besides the history proper, which is brought down to the 
present day. Chapter II. is on Ribchester Church, an illustration of which is 
given, showing a fine stern looking building, thoroughly characteristic of a north 
country church.. We cannot devote much space to this chapter, but we ought, in 
passing, to mention that copious quotations from the post-Reformation church- 
wardens accounts are given, as well as an unusually long list of collections on briefs. 
The next chapter is devoted to the chapel of Stydd, a very charming little building, 
if we may judge of it from the illustration ; and in spite of what Mr. Smith says, 
we learn with very real regret that it is to be “‘ restored” ; especially as we under- 
stand from the architect’s report, that the screen is in so bad a condition that it will 
have to be sacrificed. Here, at Stydd chapel, was buried in 1775, Francis Petre, 
* Episcopus Amoriensis,” and Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the northern 
district of England. The entry of the burial in the register book is amusing, 
Mr. Smith gives it as follows: ‘£1775, Dec. 27, Francis Peter, Esq., Showley, a 
Romish Bis’p.” It also appears that a medieval triptych, formerly behind the 
altar in Stydd chapel, is still preserved at the Roman Catholic Church there. 
Chapter IV. is devoted to the Rectors of Ribchester, and the chapter following 
gives, with notes from the minute books, &c., lists of the ‘‘ gentlemen and four 
and twenty” of Ribchester. This chapter again, is followed by another dealing 
with the churchwardens and parish officers. Chapter VII. is occupied with the 
register books, and all the more important or curious entries are cited. The author 
notes on p. 189, that several baptisms and marriages are recorded as having been 
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performed by Roman Catholic clergymen im the parish church. This cannot, 
however, have been the case, if only the persecution to which Roman Catholics 
were subjected during the period in question, is taken into account. As the ex- 
pression used is generally, if not always, ‘* per Romish (or papist) priest,” the 
explanation probably is, that the Rector of RKibchester, or his resident representa- 
tive, made the entries in the book, either on the strength of the information given 
to him by the Roman Catholic clergyman of the district, or from some other source 
which he considered to be sufficiently trustworthy. Chapter VIII. is a short one, 
on the monumental inscriptions in the church, and it is succeeded by another on 
the history of the Roman Catholic church at Stydd ; for the greater part of this 
chapter Mr. Smith acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Joseph Gillow of Bowdon. 
The rest of the book deals with the parish library (which is now, alas ! lost), and 
with the old families, etc., and it concludes with a paper by Monsignor Gradwell on 
early Christianity in Lancashire. Last of all comes a good index, and a list of sub- 
scribers. The book is thoroughly satisfactory, and we can only hope that there 
may be many more local histories as well and thoroughly done as this one is. 


2395 205 05.95 


ANNALS OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST, WULSTAN, WORCESTER, TOGETHER WITH 
A CHARTULARY AND Two ROLLs OF AccouNTS. By the Rev. F. T. Marsh. 
4to., pp. xiv., 140. Worcester: E. G. Humphreys, [To be had of the Author, 
69, Everton Street, Live:pool. Price, One Guinea.]—Mr. Marsh has done well 
to place on record in this volume the various facts which he has been able to 
discover in the past history of the Hospital of St. Wulstan, at Worcester. Unlike 
the other hospital of St. Oswald, St. Wulstan’s was dissolved at the Reformation, 
its chapel of St. Godwald was destroyed, and the rest of the buildings were 
secularized. Although thus alienated from their original connection with the 
religious life of the city, the main buildings are still preserved, in a very damaged 
and altered condition, and are at the present time rented from their owner, and 
used as a school for the blind. We look upon this book of Mr. Marsh’s with very 
considerable interest, for among the minor religious institutions of the middle ages, 
the hospitals, which were widely spread through the country, have not as yet 
received that attention from historians and antiquaries which they undoultedly 
deserve. With perhaps four or five exceptions, such as Sherburn and Greatham 
in the north, and St. Katherine’s and St. Cross in the south of England, most of 
them were small and obscure, and of but little renown except in their own 
immediate neighbourhoods. Many, like St. Wulstan’s at Worcester, were sup- 
pressed at the Reformation, while a few of the others escaped, and still remain 
much in their original condition at the present day. A careful history of these 
ancient ecclesiastical corporations is much needed, and we hail therefore with 
great pleasure any book which helps us to an insight into the history of any one 
of them. It is perhaps not generally known, and the fact has fortunately been 
overlooked (and may it long remain overlooked !), that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which has wrought such havoc in our cathedral and collegiate chapters, 
was also originally charged with an inquiry into the ecclesiastical hospitals, with 
a view to the alienation of their possessions to other purposes. The obscurity of 
the majority of these interesting corporations has probably been the cause of the 
immunity which they have enjoyed from interference by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. In the case of St. Wulstan’s, the corporate history ends at the 
Reformation, and Mr. Marsh’s indignation with the wicked rapacity of those times 
finds expression in very strong language—language the strength of which is not 
always tempered with judicial impartiality or strict historical accuracy. We doubt 
whether he could cite any instance of a chalice profaned by ‘‘ the noble when at 
his banqueting carouse, he quaffed the sparkling wine” from it. Nor is it a fact 
that, ‘* posing as a zealous reformer and practical exponent of the Word of God, 
Archbishop Grindall called into his treasury at York all the remaining Church 
plate of any value in his Diocese, giving in exchange the poorest, smallest and 
cheapest silver cups which might suffice.” There is not a tittle of truth in this 
charge against the Archbishop, who simply required the chalices to be refashioned 
in shape from the form of the medieval chalice into the approved type of an 
Elizabethan ‘“‘ Communion Cup,” with its cover, which was to “serve for the 
bread.” We have cited these statements, because Mr. Marsh has injured his 
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position by writing in this wild fashion in the preface, and those who come across 
such passages at the outset, may be disposed to discount too largely the many 
valuable features of the present volume. The author gives first an account of the 
annals of the hospital. These annals, which begin with the foundation, are 
traced down after the suppression to the present day. In the next portion of the 
book we have a description (with several plates and careful plans) of the hospital 
buildings. These are followed by a life of St. Wulstan, and by brief notes as to 
all that jis known of St. Godwald, to whom the chapel of the hospital was dedicated. 
These again are in turn followed by an account of Bishop Bell, and by four 
Appendices which contain (1) a list of the masters or “ preceptors” of the hospital, 
(2) extracts from the registers of the cathedral priory of Worcester relating to the 
hospital, (3) a copy of the ‘* Valor Ecclesiasticus” so far as the hospital is con- 
cerned, and (4) some additional notes. Last of all comes a valuable and important 
Chartulary of the Hospital, very carefully transcribed from the original in Bodley’s 
Library at Oxford, and with it there are also some rolls of accounts of the hospital. 
From this brief outline of the contents of the book it will be seen that it is pretty 
full of valuable matter, and gives a useful history of the vicissitudes of an ancient 
religious foundation whose lot has fallen on evil days. One curious fact ought to 
be mentioned, although it is not easy of explanation. The hospital has generally 
been known as the ‘‘ Commandery,” and its master as the ‘‘ Preceptor.” It never 
had, however, any connection with the Knights of St. John, and was throughout 
its existence simply a hospital. The only explanation that can be given of this 
freak of names appears to be that which Mr. Marsh gives on page 3. We ouglit, 
in conclusion, to add that the book has several illustrations, and is also provided 
with useful plans. We hope, if a second edition is called for, that Mr. Marsh 
will re-write the preface and one or two of his rhetorical paragraphs, which, as 
they stand, are unworthy of the subject matter of the history of the hospital he 
describes. We say this, without in the least wishing to dispute the truth of 
Mr. Marsh’s general contention, that many wicked acts were done at the time of 
the English Reformation, in the name and under the guise of religion. 
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A MONOGRAPH ON THE GAINSBOROUGH PARISH REGISTERS: by the Rev. J. 
Gurnhill, B.A. 8vo., pp. x., 120. lliot Stock. 
This book is one result of a resolution which was. passed at a meeting of the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese of Lincoln in 1886, to take “‘ an exact 
account of the existing Parish Registers of the diocese for the information of all 
who are now, or hereafter may be interested in these valuable records.” Mr. 
Gurnhill who holds a living in the neighbourhood, and who is himself a native of 
Gainsborough, was requested by the vicar to examine the registers of the parish, 
and to report upon them. The report then made by Mr. Gurnhill forms the 
ground work of the book before us. Parish registers are most valuable local re- 
cords, but it is not very often that their interest or importance has much that is of 
more than local value, and it is no disparagement to the present volume, to say 
that the interest of the Gainsborough registers seems to be purely local. Here 
and there, of course, we come upon the quaint entries to be found in nearly all 
such records, as for example that on page 11, where Anne Hamblcton, who was 
buried.on January 6, 1626, is described as ‘‘an old girle.” Another more interesting 
entry (p. 11) is that of the burial of a daughter ‘‘of Pater Nostars” on Oct. 11, 
1632 ; this seems to be explained, on the probable supposition that ‘‘ Pater Nostar” 
was the nickname given to one of the bedesmen on the foundation of Sir Thomas 
Burgh, their duty among other things, being to say daily a Paternoster for their 
founder’s soul. Many strange sounding surnames had without doubt their origin 
in nicknames bestowed on individuals, and here we have one such apparently in 
process of formation. This book does not in any sense pretend to reprint any 
portion of the registers, but merely calls attention to the more interesting entries. 
In Chapter iv. several burials of soldiers killed in the civil war are recorded, and 
Mr. Gurnhill notes just a century later, in Chapter v., p. 44, the burial in 1747 of 
** Henry Curterill from the House of Correction A REBALL.” One, no doubt, who 
had espoused the ill-fated cause of the Stuarts. : 

In Chapter viii there is a useful list of the various trades and occupations which 
are mentioned in the registers, and to the more peculiar some notes are added. 
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We are not sure that Mr. Gurnhill is correct in the origin he attributes to the word 
‘ Aledraper,’ a word we may mention in passing, which was in fairly common use 
in York during last century. Perhaps however, the most curious of the names of 
trades in Mr. Gurnhill’s list is that of a ‘ Translater.’ This he explains (and he 
quotes a passage in confirmation of the explanation given) as one who translates 
old boots into new ones !—otherwise a cobbler, who repairs old boots and shoes. 
{Can this really be the meaning of the word?] In the latter part of the book, the 
Christian names, the surnames, and the place names which occur in the different 
volumes of the Gainsborough registers are discussed, There is, it will be seen, a 
good deal of useful matter in the book, its chief fault is a certain lack of system, 
but it is on the whole a carefully prepared book, and we can only wish that other 
persons would do for other places what Mr. Gurnhill has done for Gainsborough 
and its registers. 
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YoRKSHIRE WILLS AT SOMERSET House. Illustrative of Sir W. Dugdale’s 
Visitation, 1665-6. Edited by John William Clay, F.S.A. [Vol. ix. Yorkshire 
Record Series.] 8vo. pp. iv., 208.—It may be said, without fear of cavil or con- 
tradiction, that there are few more valuable records of the past than ancient wills. 
The Surtees Society has published some seven or eight volumes of northern wills, 
and there is scarcely a single medieval antiquity which has not some fresh light 
thrown on it by some entry in one or more of those admirable volumes. The 
Yorkshire Society, in its excellent ‘‘ Record Series,” bas already issued three 
volumes of Dr. Collins’ laboriously-compiled indexes to York and Yorkshire wills. 
It is, indeed, scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of these indexes, which 
Dr. Collins has prepared with remarkable accuracy and care; and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that some persons would have wished to see them continued 
in the series until completed. On the other hand, however, it must be admitted 
that they are tools for antiquaries to work with, rather than books of particularly 
interesting reading for those antiquaries who, from various causes, have not the 
means of access to the original documents so carefully tabulated by Dr. Collins, 
It is, therefore, a wise plan to vary the volumes from time to time with more 
readable matter, and the book before us, edited by Mr. Clay, is of this latter class. 
Some two hundred and fifty wills are given, and they have been carefully 
annotated by the editor. The period is later than that covered by the 7estamen/a 
Eboracensia of the Surtees Society, and the wills have not the same picturesque 
features of many of those of earlier dates, which gives the earlier wills so much of 
the charm they possess to the reader and student. but, if more matter of fact, the 
wills Mr, Clay has selected and printed are scarcely less valuable to the antiquary 
than those of the Surtees volumes, and we feel very grateful to Mr. Clay, and to the 
Yorkshire Society, for the publication of this capital volume of their ‘‘ Record Series.” 
A mere reference to the index of the names will alone serve to indicate the im- 
portance of the wills which are printed in this book. The volume, we understand, 
is issued to the outside public for 15s., but annual subscribers of a guinea to the 
** Record Series ” receive both it, and Volume x., which is due very shortly, for 


their subscription. 
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AN HIstorRICAL GUIDE TO HEXHAM AND ITs ABBEY, ETC. By Charles 
Clement Hodges. Mewcastle-upon-Tyne, Franklin. Price 1s.—This is an 
excellent guide book to Hexham by Mr. Hodges, who is well-known for his 
magnificent and elaborate work on Hexham Abbey. It is very seldom that the 
small local pocket guides are properly compiled. Too often, some penny-a-liner 
is employed who, besides indulging in an irritating style of writing, includes in 
the book a large amount of unedifying rubbish, and misses at thé same time, a 
great deal which ought to be given. It is a pity that the local booksellers who 
bring out these little books, «io not always engage the services of persons competent 
and willing to do the work in an intelligent manner. Mr. Hodges has evidently 
taken. great pains to be as accurate as possible, and to assert nothing of which 
there is no positive proof. He has managed, in a remarkable degree, to include 
an outline of the entire history, and of the disputed questions which have arisen 
respecting portions of the history of Hexham and its Abbey in the small compass 
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of this book. The result is, that this is one of the best local guides published 
anywhere. The book contains an excellent plan as well as some engravings. No 
church has suffered more from the “‘ restorer ” (not even St. Albans) than Hexham, 
and Mr. Hodges, in speaking of what has been done, very rightly calls a spade a 
spade. 
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From the Royal Society of Antiguaries of Ireland we have received Nos. 2 and 3, 
Vol I., fifth series, of their Proceedings. These contain a paper on the Wogans of 
Rathcoy (illustrated), by Father Murphy, S.J. ; one on Objects from the Sandhills 
at Portstewart ani Grangemore, with two plates ; a paper on James Standish, 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 1649-1661 ; another on some remarkable subterranean 
chambers at Clady, in the county of Meath; and a paper by Mr. Wakeman on 
the Stone Celts found in Ireland. No. 3 contains an account of the summer 
meeting at Athlone with the excursions to Clonfert and other places. A paper by 
Professor Stokes on Athlone in the seventeenth century. A paper (with a plan 
and four illustrations) by Father W. Healy on Kilcooley Abbey. A paper on the 
Elizabethan Seal of the chapter (not of the *‘ deanery ” as the writer terms it) of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin. This paper is by Mr. Vinycomb. The motto “ Noli altum 
sapere ” in the field of the seal, certainly isa pun (face Mr. Vinycomb) on the name 
of Archbishop Loftus. The curious device of the tree with falling branches is very 
noteworthy, and Mr. Vinycomb’s remarks on it are to the point, although he does 
not seem to have quite got to the bottom of a very curious subject. Mr. Seaton 
Milligan contributes a paper on some recent cases of remarkable longevity. 
Besides these papers, there are several other notices and memoranda on various 
subjects, with illustrations. 
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From the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle we have received Archaologia 
Acliana, Part 37, containing papers (1) on Norton, by Mr. Langstaffe ; (2) on 
married and hereditary priests, also by Mr. Langstaffe ; (3) Quarter Sessions Orders, 
1665, relating to the plague in the county of Durham, by Dr. H. Barnes; (4) 
British Burials on the Simonside Hills, Rothbury, by Mr. D. D. Dixon. (5) The 
Prehistoric Camps of Northumberland (continued), by Mr. R. C. Hedley; (6) A 
Seventeenth century brass tablet at Barnard Castle, by Mr. M. Phillips. (7) A 
possible meaning for Cup marked Stones, by Mr. G. Rome Hall. (8) A prehistoric 
burial at the Sneep, by Mr. R. C. Hedley. (9) Notes on a Skeleton, by Dr. R. 
Laing. (10) Suggestions for a new County History of Northumberland, by Dr. 
Hodgkin. (11) The Old Coquetdale Volunteers, by Mr. D. D. Dixon. (12) 
Notes on some brasses in Northumberland and Durham, by Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A. 
One of these, that to the memory of Fridesmonda the wife of Richard Barnes, 
bishop of Durham (whose letter to Lord Burleigh we have printed on another 
page) is exceedingly curious and practically unique ; it was engraved by a York 
goldsmith, but his name has unfortunately been unrecorded. (13) Obituary notices. 
(14) The Vitality of Seeds found in the wrappings of Egyptian mummies, by Mr. 
John Philipson, (15) A Collection of Delaval papers, by Mr. Robinson. 
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Among the smaller Archzological Societies none is busier or doing better work 
than the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society, from whom we have 
received Zhe Bradford Antiguary, Part VI., August 1890. It contains (1) Tran- 
scripts (continued) of the Bradford parish registers. (2) The Bibliography of 
Bradford. (3) Land Tax, 1704, for Bradford and District, all by Mr. T. T. 
Empsall. (4) Bradford Wills from the York Registry (translated). (5) Ancient 
Charters from the Hemingway manuscripts, transcribed, and translated with notes, 
by Mr. John Lister. (6) Inscriptions from the parish church of Bradford. (7) 
Notes on the early history of the Woollen Trade in Halifax and Bradford, by Mr. 
John Lister. (8) Bradford during the fifteenth century, by Mr. T. T. Empsall ; 
forming altogether a publication on which the Society may be heartily con- 
gratulated. 
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